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THE BRIDGES OF ANCIENT ROME. 


Among the Romans, bridges were regarded as religious mon- 
uments.* The importance attached to their construction and 
care was such that the duties of bridge builders were assigned 
to a fraternity of priests called pontifices. The title of Pontifex 
Maximus was that of the high priest of this order; a dignity 
which was, in imperial times, conferred on or assumed by the 
emperor. This title is at present attached to the office of the 
pope, while the highest college of priests in Rome is but a de- 
velopment of the pontifices of antiquity. 

In the construction of bridges the Romans were far in advance 
of all other contemporaneous nations. This was in the main 
due to the extraordinary development which the principal of 
the arch underwent from the time of its introduction into Rome 
by the Tarquinii.f From the primitive arch, consisting of two 
boulders meeting at an acute angle, to the “ glory of ancient 
masonry,” the round arch, is a wonderful advance, the credit 
of which is due solely to the Romans. Through their assiduity 
the arch reached its highest possible perfection, and their serv- 
ice to the progress of the art of construction cannot be too 
highly estimated. This is not true of any other nation, for 
neither the Assyriaus nor the Egyptians, to whom the principle of 
the arch, both round and pointed, was known, employed it 
except on a very moderate scale. 

Very naturally the construction of bridges was one of the 
first arts to which the Romans arplied the principle of the arch. 
Although of great importance, the stone arch was not indis- 









* Pliny Nat. Hist., XXXVI, 15, 100. Dionys. III, 45. 
t Livy, I, 38, 56. Dionys. III, 67, IV, 44. Pliny. Nat. Hist., XXXVI, 15, 24. 
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pensable in bridge construction. Bridges had been constructed 
of wood, and, for the time, served the purpose well, but the fre- 
quent inundations of the Anio* and Tiber demonstrated the 
impracticability of the numerous piles necessary for the support 
of the superstructure; this, together with the increase of com- 
merce and uavigation, led to the use of the arch alone in bridge 
construction. This was a new departure. Naturally the be- 
ginnings were rude; principles must be mastered and obstacles 
overcome. But by experience and observation the knowledge 
of certain proportions was attained, which, at the outset, were 
fluctuating and uncertain. In time, mere necessity was lost 
sight of, owing to the latitude in form and style, arising from a 
bountiful supply of building material. Finally, by attending to 
the wants and tastes of civilized society, the art of stone bridge 
building was cairied to its highest state of development. 

It is to be regretted that no record has been left us of the 
methods employed in building the early Roman bridges. 
Even Vitruvius has not in the slightest degree alluded to the 
subject. The silence of ancient literature upon so interesting a 
topic is undoubtedly due to the fanatical care and jealousy with 
which the pontifices guarded the secrets of their order. Like 
the “brethren of the bridge” of the middle ages, they would 

ermit no interference with their own peculiar duties, and pun- 
ished with death any disclosure on the part of their members. 


They kept no record of their engireering devices. Their plans and 
expedients were handed down from member to member by tra- 
dition, and on this account we are compelled to depend for our 
knowledge of their methods upon surmises resulting from the 
examination of their constructions. 

These ancient bridges are generally constructed of a very 
hard quality of stone. The — in the neighborhood of 


Rome being of a very soft and friable nature necessitated, in 
works of importance, the use of two kinds of stone known as 
Volscinian and Tiburtine. These were transported at considera- 
ble expense from the quarries near Tibur, and the borders of 
Tarquiniensis. It is curious to note the care with which the 
ancient Romans prepared the stone for their buildings.+ Two 
years were aliowed to elapse between the extraction of the 
stone from the quarry and its use for building purposes. In ° 
the meantime the stone was exposed to the action of the weather. 
That which at the expiration of the test still retained its firmness 
and solidity was used for superstructural work, while that which 
had been somewhat impaired was used in foundations. This 
latter seems hardly consistent with good modern practice, but as 
Roman foundations were in general constructed of concrete or 
piles, with a “filling” of broken stone, perfection of material 





“Or Teverone. t Vitruvius. 
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was not necessary, and we are led to look upon the expedient 
as but another illustration of Roman economy. 

- In laying foundations for bridge piers, Roman engineers em- 
ployed either caissons or cofferdams, and where the bed was 
composed of sandy or loose material, alder, olive or oaken 
piles were driven witha machine. Sometimes irregular masses 
of brick were used to consolidate marshy and movable soils. 
These blocks were formed by hand or mallet and resembled 
rude cylinders or irregular cones. Piranesi in his discussion of 
the Ponte S. Angelo* advances the theory that in its foundations 
a complete system of inverted arches was used to overcome 
the obstacle of movable ground. This planis ingenious, but 
the author himself was not convinced of its genuineness. 

In connection with the masonry, great stress was laid upon the 
cement or mastic used. River or pit sand and puzzolana mixed 
with lime, formed the most valuable and durable mortar. Sea 
sand was condemned owing to its quality of retaining moisture 
for a considerable period.t In places where the masonry was 
to be subjected to shocks not only was mortar used, but the indi- 
vidual stones were bound together by straps of iron. 

With but few exceptions, the arch employed in Roman bridges 
is semi-circular, to which undoubtedly much of their solidity is 
due. In the construction, frames or centers, supported by pro- 
jecting stones, were used to give the required form to the arch. 
In general, one course of voussoirs was employed, over which 
a mass of rubble, supporting the roadway, was laid. Starlings 
were used to protect the piers, and care was taken to provide 
pipes by which to drain the roadway of any water which might 
accumulate thereon. 

In the main, principles which governed stone bridge construc- 
tion then, appear to be at little variance with those of modern 
practice. To the Roman design and economical use of material 
may be traced almost every improvement and refinement adopted 
by constructors of modern stone bridges. The durability and 
strength of these Roman bridges, erected in exposed places, is 
remarkable; many have withstood for centuries the force of vio- 
lent torrents, and are practically perfect to-day, embodying in 
their old age the indomitable skill and strength of purpose so 
illustrative of the genius and character of their builders. 

The public works of the’Romans were built by slaves, who 
were condemned, under penalty of flogging, to perform a cer- 
tain amount of labor every day. Provinces contributed under 
requirement a certain number of loads of lime every year. 
Contractors of quarries and proprietors of mines paid a stipu- 
lated impost, according to the necessities of the public demand. 
To these were added contributions from the private funds of em- 





* Piranesi Ant. Rom. Tome, 4, tab. 4-14. t Vitruvius. 
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perors, triumphers and wealthy citizens, all uniting in a just 
pride in the aid which they were enabled to render to the erec- 
tion of public buildings. Cities, harbors, roads, bridges, aque- 
ducts and other public edifices were planned, and these in turn; 
executed, in a manner never yet surpassed. What valuable 
lessons might have been studied, and what useful knowledge 
derived from the magnificent structures which the Romans 
reared, had not the wanton hand of men hastened natura! 
decay. 

The first bridge built over the Tiber, of which we have any 
authentic record, was the Pons Sublicius, unless we credit the 
story of Macrobius, which claims that Hercules, on his return 
from Spain, constructed a bridge * upon the site of the Pons Su- 
blicius. Plutarch also states that there was a bridge here pre- 
vious to the time of Hercules. Therefore it seems not unlikely 
that the Pons Sublicius was but a restoration of a much 
older structure. This bridge was the work of Ancus Martius, 
the fourth king of Rome, and was constructed entirely of wood, 
thereby obtaining the name Sublicius.+ All traces of this inter- 
esting structure have most unfortunately disappeared. The stone 
piers visible at the foot of the Aventine are assumed by some to 
have belonged to the Sublician bridge, but this seems unlikely, 
as the bridge was, for superstitious and religious scruples, always 
constructed of wood and supported on piles. Historical records 
tend to the conclusion that the bridge was situated between the 
two points where the Servian wall reached the river. It also 
seems probable that the site of this ancient structure was north 
of the Porta Trigemina, for Caius Gracchus, in his miraculous 
escape, leaped down from the walls of the Temple of Luna in. 
order to reach the Sublician bridge.t 

A very erroneous idea prevails that the Pons Sublicius was at 
one time rebuilt in stone. This fallacy has doubtless arisen 
from the comparison by Plutarch of the new Pons Lepideus 
with the old Pons Sublicius. He evidently sought to describe 
the former by comparison with the latter, and would hardly have 
used this expedient had not both structures been in existence at 
the time. That the two were situated in different places is evi- 
dent from the fact that the Notitia mentions both separately; 
and again, if the Pons Lepideus was erected upon the site of the 
Pons Sublicius, Rome must have been without a bridge for a 
very considerable time, because the Pons Aimilius or Lepideus 
was not completed until 142 B. C., thirty-seven years after it was 
commenced. 

This bridge is memorable for its renowned defense against 
the army of Porsena by Horatio Cocles. After this event it was 





* Lib. I, c. 2. 
+ A Volscian term, meaning wooden piles. 
t Livy, XL, 2; Aur. Vict. Vir. III. 65. 
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repaired, but still in wood, and with movable beams, so that if 
necessity demanded, it might be quickly removed.* From this 
bridge the body of Heliogat alus, with a stone around the neck, 
was cast into the Tiber. 

The account of the early history of the Pons Sublicius is very 
defective, no restorations or other important events in the history 
of the structure itself being recorded until its final destruction by 
a great flood in the time of Augustus. 

The next bridge constructed by the Romans, the Pons Palit- 
inus or Senatorius, now distinguished by the title of Ponte Rotto, 
is opposite the temple of Fortuna Virilis, only a short distance 
from the narrow thoroughfare in which the latter is situated. 
This, the first stone bridge over the Tiber, was commenced 179 
years before the Christian era by the Censors Marcus Fulvius 
and P. Amilius Lepideus, who completed the driving of the 
piles upon which the bridge was built fifty years iater by the 
Censors P. Scipio Africanus and L. Mummius. 

It has been objected that Livy,{ who relates the history of 
the bridge, makes no mention of the name of Palitinus. No 
satisfactory explanation of this omission has been offered, but 
it is evident from the position as well as from the fact that all 
the other bridges are accounted for, that the claim to the title is 
beyond all question. 

This bridge is apparently the ancient Pons Aimilius or Lepid- 
eus which was injured by the great flood during the reign of 
Tiberius and by whom it was restored. Tacitus§ tells us that 
in the time of Otho, A. D. 69, it was again destroyed by a sud- 
den inundation. It remained in ruins a long time and no 
account of its repair can be found until the time of Antoninus 
Pius.| In £220 we find it being rebuilt by Pope Honorius III. 
It was again restored about the year 1552 by Julius II, and 
thirty years later by Gregory XIII. Finally in the year 1598, 
during the reign of Clement VIII, the two eastermost of its 
five arches with their parapets were destroyed by a violent inun- 
dation of the Tiber, since which event the bridge has remained 
in practically the same condition. Of the eastern extremity of 
the bridge close to the temple of Fortuna Virilis, on the left 
bank of the river, a very small portion remains; the two pedes- 
tals with which the parapet terminated figured for a long time 
as interesting relics, but the erection of the present suspension 
bridge from the end of the third arch to the shore necessitated 
their removal. The scene in this vicinity is much admired. 
The remains of the bridge, forming a most picturesque ruin, com- 
prises the whole of three arches with the corresponding upper 





* Pliny, Lib. XXXVI, Chap. 23. t Dio. Lib. 53. 
¢ Lib. XL. Cap. 51. § Hist. Lib. I, Cap. 86. 
| J. Capitolinus, 8. 
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works and parapets in a remarkable state of preservation. A 
portion of the fourth arch also remains, which launching forth 
without visible support, has, through the tenacity of the cement, 
been kept in substantially the same condition for 250 years. 
The arches consist of one row of voussoirs and an archivolt fol- 
lowing the curve of the arch. Ornaments consisting of lions’ 
heads are placed upon the piers, and two admirably sculptured 
marine horses adorn each arch. The spans of arches are about 
eighty feet, while the breadth is nearly forty-three feet. 

A short distance above the Ponte Rotto is the “ Island of the 
Tiber.” According to legend, this island was formed by the 
corn grown on the Campus Martius, belonging to the Tar- 
quins, which, after their expulsion, was consecrated to Mars. 
For this reason it could not be used for food, and was cut and 
thrown into the Tiber. * About the year 292 B. C.,two bridges 
to the shores were constructed, whence the name “Inter duos 
Pontes” was given to the island. These bridges were probably 
constructed of wood; no historical reference is found, however, 
to the builder or the material employed. What finally became 
of these early structures is unknown; probably they were swept 

‘away by one of the inundations so common in the early history 
of Rome. 

The bridge on the side of the Campus Martius was built by 
L. Fabricius in B. C. 62, as the inscription, still extant, shows. 
In consequence we find Dion Cassius giving it the name Pons 
Fabricius, ¢ and a coin with the title L. Fabricius gives on the 
opposite side a view of a bridge with a representation of a snake 
plainly alluding to the Island of the Tiber. { 

The span of the principal arches is eighty-two feet and the 
breadth forty-nine feet. The cornice which surmounts the 
bridge is ornamented with mitules. The inscription only partly 
legible, is as follows: L. Fabricius. C. T. Viar. Faciundum 
curavit. eidemgq. probavit. Q. Lepidus. M. F. M. Lollius. M. F. 
Cos. Ex. S. C. Probaverunt. The latter part indicating that it 
was examined and found in good repair by Q. Lepidus and M. 
Lollius, consuls in 21 B. C. From this, the inference has been 
drawn by several that the senate always allowed forty years to 
elapse between the completion of a public work and the grant 
to it of their approval. This bridge, according to Horace, was 
a favorite spot with those who wished to commit suicide by 

drowning, and here Damasippus would have leaped into the 
Tiber were it not for the precepts of the stoic Stertinus. || 





* Livy II, 5. 
+XXXVIIL, 45. 


t About the 7 26, B. C,, a temple to Asculapius was built upon the Island in 
consequence of a holy snake, brought from Epidaurus, having escaped and sought 
refuge on its shores. 


|| Horace. Sat. IT, 3. 
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In the middle.ages the name of the bridge was changed to 
Pons Tarpeius, and later, owing to its proximity to the neigh- 
boring Ghetto, to Pons Judaeorum. It is now called the Ponte 
Quattro Capi, from the four quadri-frontal Hermes of Janus, 
which formerly adorned its parapet, and are supposed to have 
come from the temple of “ Janus Geminus,” which was situated 
in this neighborhood. 

The Ponte St. Bartolomeo which connects the island with 
Trastevere was finished in A. D. 370 as is indicated by two 
existing inscriptions. It was dedicated to the use of the Roman 
people in the name of the Emperor Gratianus by Valentinianus, 
Valens and Gratianus. It is thougkt that these inscriptions refer 
to the rebuilding of the bridge. That there was an older bridge 
is clear not only from the fact that the island was called “ Inter 
duos Pontes” before the time of Gratian, but also from the name 
Pons Cestius which occurs in the Notitia and undoubtedly be- 
longs to this bridge.* It is not entirely clear who Cestius was, 
but it is generally supposed that a “ Praefectus Urbi” by that 
name in B. C. 46 is the person after whom the bridge is named, 
and this agrees with the statement of Dion Cassius in reference 
to the building of the Pons Fabricius.t Coins bearing the name 
L. Cestius have been found, and A. Fulvio mentions an inscrip- 
tion dug up near the Ponte St. Angelo in which Val. Cestius. 
Curator. Reparum. et. alvei. Tiberis. is named in the fourth year 
of Vespasian. It seems probable that the Pons Fabricius and 
the Ponte St. Bartolomeo were built at or about the same time, 
as one structure would be of little use without the other. 

There is an inscription in red letters on the inside of the 
parapet in which the name “ Pontifex Maximus” 1s applied to 
each of the builders. 

This bridge consists of one large arch of seventy-nine feet 
span and forty-nine feet in width, with two smaller arches. The 
name St. Bartolomeo is said to have been applied to the struct- 
ure in consequence of the body of St. Bartolomeo having been 
carried over it in the year 983. This bridge has also been 
called the Pons Ferratus. 

The Ponte Sisto known in ancient times by the Legionaries 
as the Pons Janiculensis was constructed — so says Procopius — 
after the building of the wall around “the little hili of the Jan- 
iculum.” He further states, that after the building of the bridge 
several houses were erected on the Janiculum, so that from 
thenceforth the Tiber may be said to pass through Rome. Some 
ascribe th? erection of the bridge to Trajan others, to Antoninus 
Pius, but ancient history gives no definite clue to the builder. 

An inscription is given by Nardini which mentions its repair 
by Hadrian. Andrea Fulvio tells us that in his time it was 
called Ponte Aurelio. Its present name was derived from 








*Curios. Urb. Pontes. t Dion Cas. XXXVII, 45. 
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Sextus IV, who employed the architect Baccio Pintelli to 
restore it in 1474. 

The bridge is composed of four arches, in an excellent state 
of preservation, the spans varying from fifty to seventy feet. 

The Pons Triumphalis is, unfortunately, destroyed. A great 
diversity of opinion exists as to whether this bridge is the 
ancient Pons Vaticanus, or a separate and distinct structure. 
Bunsen and the older Italian topographers favor the latter, and 
claim that the Pons Triumphalis was situated above the Pons 
fElius, and that it crossed the river in the direction of Monte 
Mario. Some ruins, apparently belonging to the piers of a 
bridge, have been found behind the Teatro Tordinone or Apollo, 
and are claimed to be identified with the Pons Triumphalis, by 
which the Via Triumphalis crossed the Tiber.* It appears not 
improbable that before the Pons Aélius was built this ancient 
roadway crossed at the Pens Vaticanus which was undoubtedly 
sometimes celled the Pons Triumphalis Just above the Pons 
fElius may be seen, at low water, the ripple, said to be caused 
by the ruins of the Pons Triumphalis. 

Likewise the position of the Pons Vaticanus is undecided by 
any satisfactory evidence, but from legendary and historical re- 
sources the claim is advanced that it was situated about 300 
yards below the Pons AZlius. Remains ofa bridge are said tobe - 
visible at such a point, but since considerable masses of the 
piers in question were removed in 1813, very few persons have 
been gratified with a view of these interesting relics. 

The Pons Vaticanus is generally supposed to have been built 
by Nero or Caligula as an approach to the imperial gardens. 
It is mentioned by Aurelius Victor and Prudentius under the 
name Vaticanus, but what finally became of the structure seems 
to have been left to mere conjecture. It was probably de- 
stroyed toward the end ofthe fourth century, as Prudentius says, 
that in his time, A. D., 404, the only approach to the Vatican 
was by the Pons /#lius. The attack of the Goths upon this 
part of the city as described by Procopius would lead us to 
presume that the bridge was broken up before his time. This 
fact has been quoted as the reason for the absence of any men- 
tion of this bridge in the Notitia. 

The Pons Nerotanus mentioned in the “ Mirabilia Romz” f 
is probably identical with the Pons Vaticanus. 

The Pons Alius, commonly known as the Ponte S. Angelo, 
was built by the emperor AZlius Hadrianus, and was intended 
as a private means of access to the mausoleum which he built at 
or about the same time. ‘The Einsiedlen MSS. gives an inscrip- 
tion, which in its time was found upon the bridge, assigning the 
date of its erection to the nineteenth tribuneship, and third con- 





* Bunsen Beschreibung, Band II. + Ed. Parthey, p. 4. 
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sulship of Hadrian,* and in support of this Nardini gives a 
medal, which dates from the third consulship of Hadrian and 
has upon one side the view of a bridge.t ‘This evidence indi- 
cates the period of its erection as about 135 B.C. 

The name AElius is given to the bridge by Dion Cassius in his 
account of Hadrian’s funeral. It received its present name of 
S. Angelo from the statue of an angel, which in later times was 
placed upon the mausoleum. 

The structure originally consisted of three large arches be- 
tween two smaller ones, which have now dissappeared. It is 
also said to have had a roof of bronze, supported by forty 
columns, of which it was despoiled during an incursion of the 
barbarians. Upon the parapets statues are said to have been 
placed, supported by buttresses erected on the starlings. The 
ancient arches, starlings and buttresses are in an excellent state 
of preservation and form an admirable example of the enduring 
quality of old Roman masonry, after withstanding for seventeen 
centuries the persistent force of rapid currents and the great 
pressure of violent inundations. 

During the Jubilee of 1450 the bridge gave way in conse- 
quence of the great crowd,{ and one hundred and seventy-two 
persons are said to have perished in the Tiber. It was then 
widened and iinproved by Nicholas V. Clement VII, in 1530, 
improved the approach from the city by extending the parapets 
on the left bank of the river, and ornamented the extremities 
with statues of Peter and Paul. The figure bearing the keys 
was sculptured by Lorenzetto, while the other, holding the 
sword, is the work of Paulo Romano. The balustrade, with the 
ten angels surmounting it, were added by Clement IX, in 1668. 
This arrangement has been likened by some to an avenue of the 
heavenly host, headed by the two apostles, who appear to wel- 
come to theshrine of St. Peter the pilgrim from the distant 
country. Each of the angels carries the representation of some 
one of the instruments of the Savior’s suffering. These angels, 
called the “breezy maniacs” of Bernini, are only from his 
designs. 

This bridge, subsequent to the fall of the Roman Empire and 
during the dark ages, was known as the Ponte d’ Adriano, and 
also in consequence of its leading to the basilica, Ponte di S. 
Pietro. A painting in the Trimita de Monti containing a portrait 
of Leo X in the character of Gregory, shows also a view ot 
this bridge as it appeared in Leo’s time. 

Upon this bridge they who are inclined to indulge in remi- 
niscences of antiquity may well pause with a solemn interest, for 





*Anon. Einsied, ap. Mabillon. 
t Nardini ap. Graev. Thes. IV, p. 1445. 
t Raynald ad. an. 1450. 
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by this structure the remains of Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus 
Aurelius, Commodus, Septimus Severus, Geta and Caracella 
were conveyed across the Tiber to their resting place in the 
mausoleum of Hadrian. 

The bridge is fifty-one feet wide, and is composed of semi- 
circular arches, with spans varying from twenty-six to sixty-two 
feet. 

About one and a half miles from the gate of Villa Borghese 
the Tiber is crossed by the Ponte Molle—the ancient Pons 
Milvius or Mulvius, which was erected B. C. 109, by the Censor 
M. AEmilius Scaurus.* 

Livy mentions a Pons Mulvius at this place in 546. t 

The present structure is deemed by some not to be older than 
the time of Nicholas V, who they claim rebuilt the Ponte Molle 
in fifteenth century, and in support of this some traces of what 
is supposed to be an older bridge may be seen at low water. 
There must have been a bridge here in very ancient times if 
there is any truth in the tradition of its being customary to 
throw a human being into the river as a sacrificeto Pluto. This 
offering was prohibited upon the return of Hercules from Spain. 
Lactantius names the Pons Milvius as the scene of this barbar- 
ity.{ Ovid, on the other hand, apparently alludes to the same 
story, but speaks of a wooden bridge, § and for this reason some 
antiquarians claim that the Pons Sublicius and not the Pons 
Milvius was the scene of this custom. 

Here on the night of December 3, B. C. 63, Cicero captured 
the emissaries of the Allobrogi, with treasonable dispatches in 
connection with the conspiracy of Catiline. By this bridge on 
October 27, A. D. 312, Maxentius sought to escape to the city 
after his defeat by Constantine at the Saxa Rubra. In the haste 
and melee ensuing the crowd forced him into the river where his 
body, weighted down by his massive armour, was found several 
days afterwards. On this occasion the seven branched candle- 
stick of Jerusalem was dropped into the river and probably there 
still remains. By this bridge the last triumphal procession of the 
Romans crossed the Tiber — that of the Emperor Honorius and 
Stilicho in A. D. 403. Here in A. D. 538 the bridge guards de- 
serted their post and allowed the Goths to cross the Tiber.| 
Here in the dissolute times of the empire, Roman youth resorted 
for the purpose of revelry and debauch, and here in the pursuit 
of illicit pleasures the monster Nero once narrowly escaped as- 
sassination.*, Nicholas V built movable platforms or draw- 





* Aur Vict. de Vir. Illustr. c. 27. 
t Lib. XXVII, c. 51. 
tInstit. lib. I, c. 21. 
§ Fast. lib. V, 621. 
Procopius. De Bello Goth. Lib. 1, Cap. 14. 
Tacitus, Lib. XIII, Cap. 47. 
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bridges at either extremity. These in 1805 were removed by 
Pious VII, who constructed the existing parapets and the whole 
of the upper part of the bridge as it appears at present. The 
statues of Christ and John the Baptist at the entrance to the 
bridge are by Mochi. The tower was built by Brelisarius. 

The bridge is twenty-nine feet in width, and consists of a 
series of arches with spans varying from fifty to eighty feet in 
length. 

The catalogue of the Curiosum gives the Pons Probi as last 
in the order of the bridges,t while the “ Mirabilae Rome” as- 
signs a like place to the Pons Valentinianus. This latter is with- 
out doubt identical with the Pons Probi, the name Valentinianus 
simply indicating that it was repaired by Valentinian. 

The site of Pons Probi is very difficult of determination. The 
most likely surmise is that which supposes the remains visible at 
the foot of the Aventine to be those of the piers of this bridge; 
but the silence of ancient history upon this point renders a defi- 
nite and satisfactory conclusion impossible. 


FRANK C. RoBErTs. 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 





THE ANCIENT MEXICAN AND CENTRAL AMERI- 
CAN CODICES AND INSCRIPTIONS. 


As the history, so far as known, and also the general descrip- 
tion of the few aboriginal manuscripts hitherto discovered have 
been repeatedly published, I shall take for granted that the 
reader is familiar with these, and will allude to them only so far 
as is necessary to make clear my statements. 


THE CODEX TROANO. 


This aboriginal document usually mentioned as “ Zhe Manu- 
script Troano,” is in reality a Codex and should be designated as 
such. Like the Dresden Codex, the Codex Peresianus and 
Codex Cortesianus (the fac-similes of the four are now before 
me), this is beyond question a genuine ante-Columbian Maya 
document, or at least wholly aboriginal and untinctured by the 
influence otf European civilization. Like them it consists 
partly of written (hieroglyphic) characters, and partly of figures 
of men, women, animals, etc.; often more or less grotesque; 





tCurios Urb. Pontes, VIIT. 
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often colored, but often only outlined in black. In all, the pages 
are usually divided into from two to four compartments by broad 
lines running across them from side to side. The left margin 
and a strip along the upper part of these compartments is gen- 
By erally occupied by the written characters, the rest of the space 
=: being covcred with figures, as shown in the annexed figure, 
which is copied from plate XIX. (Codex Troano.) 

Frequently, as shown in this figure, columns of characters 
extend down behind and between the figures. The column or 
‘columns at the left of the compartment, as in this case, consist 
of day symbols over wffich there is in nearly every instance a 
numeral character. 

The chief or general signification of many of the figures in 
these’ compartments can be satisfactorily determined. For 
example, some relate to the traveling merchants, others to the 
methods of capturing wild game; some to the festivals of the 
New Year, others to the rains and storms to which the region 
was subject and to the agricultural pursuits of the people; some 
to the custom of painting once a year their implements and 
utensils, others to the manufacture ot cords and cloth, and some 
to the manufacture of their idols. Weare thus enabled to make 
at least one step in the interpretation of this mysterious docu- 
ment. 

Examining the day columns, usually placed at the left of 
these compartments, we find that we can readily determine the 
days indicated by reference to the key which Landa has left 
on record in his “Relacont de las Cosas de Yucatan.” For example, 
the column at the left of the upper compartment in our figure 
consists of five symbols, which, commencing at the top (the 
little rings or dots and short lines at the top are numeral char- 
acters and are not included), and reading downwards, represent 
the days (Cid, Lamat, Ahare, Eb, Kan. Plate XIX (Codex 
Troano.) 

: Examining the list of Maya days and the order ia which they 
a stand with relation to each other, we are convinced that the 
order in which the days of these columns are to be taken is 
from the top downwards. The hundreds of examples in this 
and the other Maya Codices in which this holds good — with- 
out a single exception —is conclusive on this point. 

ct We have in this at least an indication of the order in which 
the other written characters or hieroglyphics are to be read. 
Ina number of plates there are series of columns or lines which 
we may represent by letters. Each letter is used to represent 
a particular character, hence where a letter is repeated the 
character it indicates is repeated. Itis hardly possible that this 
should be read in lines, as entire lines consists of a single char- 
acter repeated. If we suppose the groups to be ritualistic 
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| l _ to be rea in columns, the change 
l1im!ia o p _ in the first and last characters will 
| be consistent with this idea. 

Still the Maya scribes adapted 


Ss 
Co 
" ; 
> 
om 


| their work to circumstances, and 
where columns were not practi- 
—_—} ~’ _ cable, changed them to lines. In 
our figure we notice in each com- 

c c c c c s Seer eee 


partment (the day column at the 
left and the numeral characters 
are not now considered) over each 
d d d | d d squatting figure four compound 
je < ; | characters, and behind each a col- 
umn of four compound charac- 
f gj} h k q | ters. If we use letters in place 
| of these- characters, repeating 
where the character is repeated, 
the arrangement in the lower compartment of our figure may be 
represented thus: Itis apparent | ny ae 1 « 
from this that the first and| ; 4 1 bP ogeans 
third columns have been | 
changed into two short lines | 
to allow space for the human | 
figures. From numerous ex- s i 
amples of this kind and other 
evidence, we ascertain that the ad a 
usual method was to place the | 
written characters in columns, ; OTR 
to be read from the top downwards, the columns succeeding 
each other from left to right; that when they are placed in 
lines they are to be read from left to right, the lines succeeding 
each other from the top downwards. But throughout this 
Codex (Troano) the lines do not appear to be continuous 
across the page in any instance; on the contrary, the groups 
are always in short, double columns, as shown in the last illus- 
tration. The same rule applies in the Codex Cortesianus, and 
apparently in the Codex Peresianus. Most of the inscriptions, 
as for example those on the right and left slabs of the Palenque 
Tablet, a figure of which is given in the AMERICAN ANTIQURIAN 
for January, 1884, are to be read in double columns precisely 
_ the shortened columns over the squatting individuals in our 
gure. 

In the Codex Troano the numeral characters—the short 
straight lines and large dots— belong to two classes, indicated 
in the original by the two colors, black and red. In our figure 
the black are represented by the solid black lines and large 
black dots (I do not refer to the lines and circles of minute 
dots connected with the written. characters), and the red by hol- 
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low lines and little circles. The red numerals (except on the 
“title-page,” which is yet an impenetrable mystery) are used 
only to number the days of the Maya week and the years of 
the “ Indication,” and hence never denote a number greater than 
13. The black are doubtless sometimes used to indicate the 
numbers of the months as claimed in my “Study of the Manu- 
script Troano,” but since the publication of that work I have 
discovered by indisputable evidence, which cannot be given here, 
that these are in a large majority of cases used only as counters. 
For illustration, counting 5 days from Thursday 7th brings us 
to Tuesday 12th; the 5 in this illustration is a counter in the 
sense most of the black numerals appear to be used. The cor- 
rectness of this conclusion is easily verified by applying it to 
the hundreds of serics found in the Dresden and Troano 
Codices. From this fact I have been enabled to determine be- 
yond question that the’ character seen in the extreme lower 
right-hand corner of the upper compartment of our figure and 
which I was led formerly to believe was a death symbol, is in 
fact, a symbol for the number 20, and if phonetic for the Maya 
word Kal or Hunkal. 

But little progress has so far been made in deciphering the 
written characters. That some of them are phonetic has been 
satisfactorily established. On the other hand, it is evident that 
some are symbols and others abbreviated pictographs. Landa’s 
alphabet furnishes no aid in this attempt, yet the further we pro- 
gress toward the solution of the riddle the more are we disposed 
to believe there is a substratum of truth in the old Bishop’s expla- 
nation. The day and month symbols furnish but little aid; on 
the contrary, the fact becomes more and more apparent as we 
progress in the study of this document that the names now ap- 
plied to these symbols are, in most cases, not only not phonetic 
equivalents, but are different from the names formerly given to 
them. We are therefore limited in our attempts at decipher- 
ment to the slow and laborious process of long and close study 
of the characters and innumerable comparisons, so that by dis- 
covering the different uses made of a character we may at length 
ascertain its signification, and, if phonetic and Maya, its equiv- 
alent in words. 

This, it is true, is very slow work, but it is the only method 
of solution that offers any hope of success. The comparison 
of these characte1s with the hieroglyphics and characters of 
the nations of the old world has failed in the hands of some of 
Europe’s best philologists to lead to any satisfactory results. So 
far as these characters are phonetic they will ultimately be 
deciphered. Although but little progress has been made, yet it 
is sufficient, as I believe, to justify this conclusion. 

The symbols of the four cardinal points have been deter- 
mined, although there is a difference of opinion as to their assign- 
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ment. If phonetic, as they appear to be, this uncertainty is 
limited to but two words for each. As heretofore stated, the 
symbol of twenty has now been determined beyond question. I 
have also detetermined by evidence satisfactory to myself and 
and which I think will ultimately be accepted, the hieroglyphics 
for “earth,” “wood,” “ bread,” “ stone-heaps,” “ owl” (strix pas- 
sevina), and some eight or ten other terms, all of which appear 
to be phonetic and in which similar elements appear to repre- 
sent similar sounds. Some of these have been accepted by 
Rosny, but the majority have been determined since the publi- 
cation of my “Study of the Manuscript Jroana.” Ido not include 
in this enumeration the tentative illustrations of that work, for 
although I believe most of them will stand the test of future 
investigation, I have as yet found satisfactory means of testing 
but few of them. 

That many of the characters are symbols and not phonetic, is 
very evident. Several of these I have by careful study and 
comparison succeeded in determining. But it is impossible to 
\ explain the steps by which my conclusions have been reached 

without fac-similes of numerous plates of the Codex which can- 
not be introduced here. 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C. Cyrus THOMAS. 
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II. ON THE EGYPTIAN MYTHOLOGIES. 








In bringing before you the subject of religion among the 
Egyptians, the first point which strikes me as peculiarly charac- 
teristic of this belief is the singular completeness with which 
the earlier forms of cultus were preserved among them side by 
side with the highest development to which religious thougkt 
attained in that country. Ancestor worship in all its forms sur- 
vived. There were family sacrifices to the deified progenitors; 
there were official sacrifices with sepulchral chapels and temples 
consecrated to the tribal ancestry of special localities; there 
were national sacrifices to the deified kings, the forefathers of 
the present king, who even while he sacrificed to them, was 
looked on as a God. The higher gods of after introduction. 
were, as we shall see, united with them by genealogies, and took 
the superior rank, but ancestor worship was not extinguished, it 
was merely modified by this proceeding. Again, the animal 
worship which succeeds in the normal order to ancestor worship, 
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remained established among the people, even if the first dynasty 
of rulers refused to recognize it. It certainly was not a newly 
imposed worship in the time of Kakan, as some would have us 
think. “Such usages,” says Tiele in his excellent “ Outlines,” 
“cannot be imposed; they grow up among the people.” In the 
identification of the bull Apis and the god Asar (Osiris), and the 
like, we find the connecting links between the ancestor worship 
and that of animals. But it is not until we come to the worship 
of Osiris himself that we are properly in the realm of Polythe- 
ism. The worship of Osiris is the oldest and most universal of 
all their numerous pantheon. Although it was especially vigor- 
ous in Thinis-Abydos, it had a recognition in every part of 
Egypt, greater than that of any other god. The story of his 
death at the hand of his brother Set, of the lamentations of his 
wife and his other sister, Isis and Nephthys, of his endowment with 
the power of the word by Thot or Thoth the moon god, the god 
of the arts, of his avenging by Har-Pa-Chart, Horus the child, 
and of his reigning among the dead—all this is a story more 
familiar to us than any other Egyptian myth, and rightly so, for 
it was undoubtedly the most central of all Egyptian beliefs. 
This tale of the dead sun killed by the darkness and rising again 
in the morning, enacted every day before their eyes, never lost 
its freshness for them, for they saw in it the victory of light over 
darkness, of knowledge over ignorance, of virtue over sin, but 
especially the conquest of life over death. The same belief that 
animates the christian hymns at Easter, and the scientific philos- 
opher in our own time -—the perpetual resurrection of all that 
seems dead—the denial of the extinction of matter, and of 
mind —the recognition of the fact that 


Never star 
Was lost here, but it rose afar, 


was the continual solace of these Egyptians. If it were my in- 
tention now to trace the social and political results of sucha 
faith, I should enlarge on the identification of the worshiper with 
Osiris and his ultimate unison with him, but my present task is 
a lower one and I must ask you to consider the form in which 
this belief was set rather than the belief itself. 

To begin, I must call your attention to the peculiarly Egyp- 
tian fourfold form of personified sun god. We have first, Har- 
Pa-Chrat, the child Horus, the son of Osiris, who avenges him 
by killing the darkness: the rising or eastern sun. Secondly, 
we have the night sun, Set, who kills Osiris and who oscillates 
in meaning between the darkness itself in which the setting sun 
dies and is buried, and the invisible sun who travels back from 
west to east in the night time: the northern or dark sun. Thirdly, 
we have Osiris himself, the dying or setting or western sun. 
Fourthly, Har-ur, the father of Osiris, the sun in his strength 
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at the noonday: the southern or exalted sun. This fourfold 
division pervades the whole of Egyptian mythology. 


TABLE OF THE FOURFOLD CHARACTER OF THE EGYTIAN SUN. 


Sun ne Later | sr her 9 "Stele *f 
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Again, I would direct the attention of any one who wishes to 
understand Egyptian myths, to the manner in which the triads 
or threefold groups of gods are composed. The ordinary ex- 
planation of them, as consisting of father, mother and son, is by 
no means sufficient, and only explains apart of them. It seems 
to me that the real group is a tetrad, although only a derived 
triad is usually sculptured or painted, and that four different triads 
are thus provided for the artist, by the omission of one member 
of the tetrad. Thus in the case of the Osiris group, the full 
tetrad consists of Osiris, Horus, his son, Isis, his wife, and Ne- 
phthys his sister — these two latter representing the western and 
eastern horizons, the evening and the morning red, and even oc- 
casionally upper and lower Egypt (in cases where the kings and 
gods are identified). The tetrad is arranged thus: 1. Nephthys ; 
2. Osiris; 3. Isis; 4. Horus. If Nephthys be omitted, we have 
the ordinary triad, Osiris, Isis and Horus; if Osiris be omitted, 
we have Nephthys, Isis and Horus; if Isis be omitted, we have 
Osiris, Nephthys and Horus; if Horus be omitted, we have Ne- 
phthys, Osiris and Isis ; and all these forms of triads are found 
in the sculptures and paintings. 

Alongside with this Osiris system, existed all through his- 
toric time but not in so universal a distribution over the country, 
the riva! doctrine of Raworship. The conflict between Ra, the 
sun god of Heliopolis, and the serpent Apap, represents the 
struggle of the sun and the storm cloud. The group Pta, Ra, 


Har-Hat and Seb, represent the sun as rising, noonday, setting 
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and midnight, just as the Osiris group do. These are in like 
manner connected in genealogical form. Thus Ra is son of Pta, 
and Seb, of Ra. MHar-Hat is probably a brother of Seb, as Set 
is of Osiris. Consequently when the Ra worship came to be 
amalgamated with that of Osiris, we find this group prefixed to 
the Osiris group in the list of kings, thus: 1. Pta; 2. Ra; 3. 
Agathodemon (Har-Hat); 4.Seb; 5. Osiris; 6. Set; 7. Horus. 
These seven are the seven divine rulers. It will be noticed that 
the junction of the two groups is made by identifying Seb with 
the father of Osiris, whereas the true father of Osiris in a still 
earlier form of myth was Har-ur, the noonday sun. This diffi- 
culty arose from the fact that in the Osiris legend the rising sun 
is looked on as the youngest of the family, while in the Ra 
myth, Pta, the former, sculptor is regarded as the oldest of the 
gods. Another form of this genealogy is Tum, the hidden or night 
sun, who begets Shu, the outspreading or rising sun, who in turn is 
father of Ra. Kheper, again, the continually self-renewed, is a 
form of the rising sun, while Harmachuti-Ra, Ra on the horizon, 
and Bennu the dying Fheenix, are forms of the setting sun. In like 
manner Tanen is a form of the noonday sun, and Scchar, the 
night sun. 

In the writings of the Egyptologists, the offices of several of 
these are differently assigned. I venture, notwithstanding, to 
state my own opinion, with some confidence, for these rea- 
sons: First, There is no item of it that is not supported by 
some one of the illustrious writers who are far better acquainted 
with Egyptian lore than I am. Secondly, It gives a satisfactory 
arrangement of all the compound deities as far as I am acquainted 
withthem. Thirdly, I have not been able to find any self con- 
sistent arrangement in the writings of Wilkinson, Sharpe, Ken- 
rick, Birch, Renouf, etc. Only on this plan can I explain such 
compounds as Shu-Ra-Osiris-Tum at Ezneh (Champollion); 
Kheper-Ra-Harmachis-Tum, on a Stele of Thothmes IV (Tiele); 
Khem-Ra-Bennu-Tum, in the Rock of the Dead; Pta-Tanen- 
Osiris-Sochar (Tiele); surely each member of every group must 
represent the sun in a different character from the other mem- 
bers. 

Later still than the deities we have considered, are Min (also 
called Kem or Amri), Amun and Mont. These again are vari- 
ants of the Sun god. Khem, in fact, is frequently undistin- 
guishable from Pta, and Amun is identical with Ra,as Amun Ra. 
Nevertheless, there was a tendency in later times to identify them 
with the elements; Khem with earth, Amun with air, Mont, the war 
god, with fire, and an older deity, Chnum or Kneph, with water. 
This and similar refinements misled modern inquirers for some 
time. Another cause of misunderstanding was the tendency of 
the Greeks to identify the Egyptian deities with their own. 
Modern students approached Egyptian mythology through the 
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portal of Herodatus, and identified Amun with Zeus, Pta with 
Hephestus, Ra with Apollo, and Khem with Pan. There can 
be indeed little doubt that there was in the earliest worships be- 
fore they became amalgamated in one pantheon, such an analogy 
to be traced. Seb, the earth, was analogous to Demeter, his. 
consort being Nutpe, the heaven, who corresponded to Zeus; 
Zeus and Demeter being the same as Dyaus and Prithin, the 
Hindoo parents of the gods; Chnum, again corresponds to 
Poseidon; Ra to Apollo; Thoth to Hermes; Pta to Hephestus; 
and probably Mont to Ares, but all such comparisons can only 
apply to anearlier form of Egyptian belief than we have record 
ot. In historical times all these had become identified with the 
sun and fire worship, and storm worship had disappeared. The 
Egyptian mythology corresponds, not in world chronology but 
in stage of development, less to the Vedic or Greek mythology 
than to the Puranic, where all the Adityas were identified with 
the sun, as we shall see in my next lecture. 

There is, indeed, hardly a doubt in the minds of the greatest 
Egyptologists that the whole of the greater Egyptian gods 
became ultimately varying aspects of one deity, the Sun. Even 
Chnum, the god of waters, shows in his name, which means 
the architect, an analogy with the fire god, Pta, the sculptor. 
As time went on, the deities get separated from their abodes, 
Polydemonism becomes Pantheism. This takes place in all 
religious developments, but in Egypt a» earlier development is 
traceable; not only did Ra separate from the sun’s disk, and 
become an anthropomorphic god, but the sun itself had previously 
been confused with the fire-glow of its rising, the air through 
which it ran its daily course, the water on which it traveled back 
from west to east, and the earth under which it dwelt inits tomb. 
Hence, in their earlier developments, we may judge that Ptah 
had been acreating fire god ; Amun, a supreme air god ; Chnum, 
a creating water god ; Seb, an earth god, the father of the Osiris 
race,and soon. In no mythology is it so necessary to remem- 
ber that we are dealing, not with the beliefs of a nation at some 
fixed epoch, but with a historic development of some thousands 
of years, in addition to a prehistoric development of unknown 
period. Many a statement that is true, if proper regard be had 
to the date to which it may be applied, becomes utterly false if 
handled in the careless way of some investigators, Lenormant for 
example. It is also needful in the case of Egypt, as in that of 
Greece, to pay much attention to the local worship of each 
deity. The Osiris worship was very widely spread; but of the 
other deities even the greatest were circumscribed in a narrow 
bound of territory. The chief worship of Pta was at Memphis, 
of Amun at Thebes, of Ra at Heliopolis, and so on. 

I must now say somewhat of the goddesses. They are far 
from being like the Vedic, mere reflexes of the male divinities. 
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. We can see this inthe active part played by Isis in the Osiris myth. 
Yet they are by no means clearly individualized. Take, for in- 

‘stance, Bast, the consort of Pta and Sekhet, his greatly beloved, 

whose lion or catheaded statues are so abundant in the British 

museum. It is clear that these deitus have similar relations to 

Pta that Isis and Nephthys have to Osiris. It is not so clear 

what they mean. Tiele, who is usually accurate and rational, 

says: ‘ Pta personifies the soul of the universe, just as his 

‘greatly beloved’ Sekhet represents its destroying and purifying 

power, and Neith, at Sais, often united with him its mysterious 

operation, while his form Bas with his corsort Bas, symbolize 
its beneficent warmth and cheering glow.” I don’t believe a 

word of it. These early worshipers had scarcely passed the 
boundary line between Polydzemonism and Polytheism. They 
had not the powers of abstraction and classification ofa modern 

Dutch professor. They had confused Ptah himself asa fire god, 
with the sun. They were more concrete in their worship than 

any other mythologies that have come down to us of equal com- 
plexity. We are to suppose that they distinguished into differ- 
ent divinities, first, a cosmic soul fire; second, a purifying and 
destroying fire; third, a mysteriously operating fire; fourth, a 
beneficently warming fire ; fifth, a cheeringly glowing fire! Im- 
possible. I have found only two aspects of fire in any mythol- 
ogy that I have examined; one, that of the heavenly, sacrificial, 
beneficent fire, identical with the altar flame and the dawn of 
morning, and the other a volcanic, destructive fire, identical with 
the lightning. Beyond these it is most unlikely that any Poly- 
theists could or would discriminate. These two aspects are given 
us in Ptah and Sekhet. 

Another great goddess is Hathor, “ The Horse of Horus,” the 
oldest of all the goddesses, who with Horhut was adored in 
times when even the Osiris worship had not developed. Hathor 
is certainly the same as the Semitic Istar, the Sabzean Athor, the 
Ashtoreth of the Bible, the Surya of the Veda, here the sun 
glow; not the Aphrodite of the Greeks, who as the lover of 
Adonis was afterwards confused with her; Hut is the morning 
sun glow, Hathor being that in the evening; Nut, the consort of 
Seb, is the heaven, Seb being the earth. In most mythologies, 
conversely, the heaven is the male, the earth the female. As for 
instance, Dyaus and Prithiri. Neith, the virgin mother, is 
another of the oldest goddesses, identified by the Greeks with 
Athene. Sati, who has personally been identified with Here, 
and whose emblem is an arrow shot through the skin of a beast, 
and whose name signifies “arrow,” I take to be a form of the 
same power as the Greek Artemis. Tefaut, “ Humidity or 
Foam,” the wife of Shu, is surely the same as Aphrodite, who 
also is foam born and the consort, of the fire god Hephestus. 

It would be profitless in this brief sketch to say anything of 
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Mut, Thriphis, Rata, Anouka, and the rest of the goddesses. 
The most remarkable point about them is their great tamily like- 
ness, their capability of assuming each other’s functions, arid 
their consequent want of individuality. I had better, perhaps, 
turn to the singular position of the moon in this mythology. 
Thoth, the principal moon-god, belongs to the Osiris group; 
but the gréat moon function of measuring time led to the ascrip- 
tion of all measurement of space as in land measuring, of energy 
as in weights, of all magnitude in numbers, to the same deity. 
Hence he was the God of all science, and also of all literature ; 
art and science being regarded as cognate and not as by our 
modern critics of disparate nature. There was another moon- 
god, Chons, the son of Amun and Mut; he is of later growth 
and never attains the importance of Thubi(Thoth). A great 
deal more than its real value has been assigned by the advocates 
ef Henotheism to the doctrine creation by a supreme deity aided 
by the eight cosmic powers. These powers are the celestial 
ocean, the air, the dark or the undifferentiated, and time; each 
of these being presented as male and female. The supreme 
God is sometimes Ptah, as the heavenly fire, sometimes Chnum, 
as the formative water, sometimes Hapi, the Nile God. But all 
this is very far from Henotheism; it it is simply the mythologic 
expression of differences of view similar to those of the Platon- 
ists and Neptunists of modern geological theory; we shall, per- 
haps, some day be told to adopt a Heno-scientific view with 
regard to them. 

If we look at the religion of Egypt as a whole we can mark 
out certain stages in its history. During the early period, say 
from 5,000 to 3,000 B. C., especially under the first six dynas- 
ties, the sun worship of Ptah, Ra, Har-Hat, Osiris, was supreme. 
Ptah was specially adored as the uniter of the two divisions of 
the kingdom previously under different rulers. It was during 
this early period that not only was animal worship continued as 
a state institution, but also ancestor worship in the third or na- 
tional stage was kept up at its greatest height in the form of King 
worship. The tombs in these pyramid-building times are rarely 
adorned with representations of the Polytheistic gods; scarcely 
ever is any allusion made to them in the inscriptions. The 
earlier worships were still strong and the priesthood weak. Ata 
later date, from 3,000 to 2,000 B. C., when the sovereign town was 
no longer Memphis but Thebes, when agriculture and the pursuits 
of peace were flourishing, when the religion naturally assumed 
more and more the local forms that had developed at Thebes, 
then we find the supremacy of the Memphis sun god greatly 
modified and obscured. Ptah, however, is still especially wor- 
shiped, and sometimes even as the creative fire alongside of 
Chnum the formative water. Amun has been identified with Ra 
as Amun-Ra, and not only in that form in which he was ulti 
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mately to become the supreme god, but also in the form of 
Mont, the water god, and of Min or Khem, the god of agricul- 
ture; he assumed the highest rank. Then, too, when canals 
were developed, when the whole irrigation system was com- 
pleted, was the time when not only Chnum but Sebak, the Nile 
god, came into special prominence. This crocodile god, this 
god of the inundation, the limits of which were supposed to be 
foreshown by the deposition of the crocodile’s eggs, is a striking 
instance of the still prevalent importance of animal worship. 

With temporary interruptions of development, such as the 
attempt of Amenophis IV, to substitute the worship of Ater-Ra 
the sun disk, for that of Amun-Ra, we have no concern in this 
sketch. We can only note the period of decay in the last 
thousand years B. C., the incursions of foreigners, Persians, 
Assyrians, and Greeks, produced an assimilation in the Egyp- 
tian deities to their own; Osiris and Set became more like 
Ahormazdu and Ahriman; Osiris-Apis grew similar to Serapis; 
Hathor was assimilated to Aphrodite. Above all, the goddesses 
became elevated above the gods; this broke up the whole system. 
It would be very interesting to trace many of these chang-?s in 
detail —to trace for instance the serpent, the creeping thing, 
through all his changes, from the Aryan serpent to the Hebrew 
Seraph, then to Serapis of Sinope, and finally to his confusion 
with the Asar-Apis, the bull Osiris. But I must not be tempted 
from my immediate object which is not to give you an account 
of the mythology of any one country, nor to bring before you 
a selection of amusing or interesting details from the mythologies 
of all countries, but to impress on you, as far as my time limits 
will allow, the true order of the development of Polytheism and 
consequently the fallacy of the recent theories of Henotheism 
and the like. What is the exact historical position of Egyptian 
mythology in relation to other nations it is not at present possi- 
ble to say; we cannot tell whether the sun worship came from 
an Aryan source; whether the Osiris and other myths and the 
cosmogony sprung from an Accadian or Semitic origin. But 
we can fix the position of Egypt on the universal scale with 
great accuracy. We see that the beginning of Egyptian history 
coincides with the introduction of Polytheistic sun worship, the 
epoch when earlier beliefs have not disappeared, when ancestor 
worship and animal worship still have not merely a real but a 
recognized existence, forming part of the state religion. Conse- 
quently the growth of Polytheism can be studied in many re- 
spects better in this than in any other system. 

Conversely, the effects of the Egyptian system on other na- 
tions have been enormous, and can be traced. Onthe Hebrews, 
and still more on the Phoenicians, its effects can be seen in many 
ways. Especially is the influence of Egypt on the Greeks, 
whom it first reached through the Phoenicians, important; yet 
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even this is overshadowed by the results which are exhibited in 
Pagan Rome and afterwards reproduced in Christian Rome, to 
whom it furnished the doctrine of the immaculate conception and 
the worship of a virgin goddess, who gradually assumed the 
highest position in the Christian Pantheon. 

Lonpon, G. B. F. G. Fieay. 
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THE MIGRATION OF OBELISKS. 


The removal of an obelisk from Egypt to London, and more 
recently the re-erection of another at New York, has called at- 
tention to these singular monuments of antiquity, and especially 
to the migrations which some of them have undergone. It ap- 
pears that obelisks were ected in Egypt as early as a date which 
preceded the exodus of the Israelites from their house of 
bondage. 

Heliopolis was the chief seat where the obelisks were erected, 
and from this place the majority of the migrations have begun. 

Great uncertainty has existed as to the date of these removals, 
but latterly the subject has received such critical and careful 
study that we are now able to say with considerable definiteness 
at what times they have occurred. 

The first thing to be noticed is the fact that nearly all of the 
obelisks came from the same locality. 

The places where some of these obelisks are at present, con- 
trast strangely with the original locality, and the object for 
which they were removed also differs widely from that which 
ed to their first erection. 

The cities which now boast of the possession of an ancient 
‘obelisk are Rome, Constantinople, London and New York, but 
the period of the removal and erection in these cities covers 
nearly eighteen centuries. 


OBELISKS REMOVED DURING THE REIGN OF AUGUSTUS. 


Ancient writers dwell with frequent iteration upon the ruin 
visited upon the monuments of Egypt by Cambyses when he 
subjugated that country, and many of the obelisks shared the 
fate of the buildings before which they stood. Pliny tells us of 
a notable exception at Heliopolis, where the conqueror was so 
struck with the beauty of one of these shafts that he ordered the 
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flames which had already reached its pedestal to be extinguished, 
out of reverence for its symmetry and workmanship, though he 
had no reverence for the city itself. Here flashed out through 
his usual ferocity the true Persian love for the beautiful, such as 
prompted Xerxes to adorn the stately plane-tree in the valley of 
the Menouder with golden ornaments, and appoint a perpetual 
keeper in its honor. Under the Ptolemies we know of the re- 
moval of but one obelisk from its original site, and that was 
done by Ptolemy Philadelphus to embellish the temple which he 
erected at Alexandria for his wife and sister Arsinoe. In speak- 
ing of this obelisk, Pliny says that under the Romans it was 
found to be an inconvenience to the docks, and was accordingly 
removed to the Forum by a Prefect named Maximus, who is now 
supposed to have been Prefect during the latter part of the reign 
of Augustus. Pliny then adds that there are two other obelisks. 
near the harbor of Alexandria, before the temple of Czsar, and 
Augustus transported two also to Rome, one of which he placed 
in the Circus Maximus, and the other in the Campus Martius, 
where it served for some years asa sun dial, though it had 
already become useless for that purpose in his time, for what 
reason he did not know. Both of these obelisks were overthrown 
and lay for centuries on the ground covered by debris, till redis- 
covered and re-erected —that of the Circus Maximus in 1589 
on the Piazza del Popolo, and that ofthe Campus Martius in 
1792 on the Piazza Monte Citorio, where they still stand. The 
latter was found in several pieces and considerably mutilated. 
It is supposed to have been brought from Heliopolis and to have 
been originally erected by Psammitichus I or II. The other, 
which we give,* is in a fair state of preservation, and be 
longs to the earlier epoch of the XIXth Dynasty. It was erected 
at Heliopolis by Seti I, who sculptured the pyramidion of 
the three first sides, and the centre line of hieroglyphics of the 
same sides. His son, Ramses, II added the two lateral columns 
on each of these sides and all on the fourth. Each king has 
two different cartouches or ovals, which may be easily distin- 
guished and recognized in the cut. Both these obelisks were 
removed to Rome in the year 10-9 B. C., as is ascertained from 
the inscriptions which were engraved upon them by Augustus, 
and were found when the shafts were re-exhumed at Rome. 
They were dedicated to the Sun by the Roman, as they had been 
originally by the Egyptian. 

The pair at Alexandria, commonly called Cleopatra’s 
Needles, were from Heliopolis, like the others, and were supposed 
by some to have been conveyed to Alexandria, by Cleopatra, 
and placed before the shrine she built to Julius Caesar. Others 
have thought that this was the work of Augustus, and others of 
Tiberius. In fact, nothing positive was known about it till 1877, 





*See frontispiece. 
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when Mr. Dixon proceeded to Alexandria to remove to Eng 
land that one of the pair which had lain prostrate for many cen- 
turies. Being unable to discover the pedestal of this, he cleared 
away the accumulation about the foot of the other, to learn what 
sort of a base should be made when he reached England with 
his prize, and in the process he ascertained that it had originally 
rested upon four bronze sea crabs, two of which still remained in 
position. On the right claw of one ofthese, a bilingual inscrip- 
tion in Greek and Latin was found, which was read to this effect: 
“In the eighth year of Augustus Caesar, Barbarus, Prefect, 
of Egypt erected (this), Pontius being the architect.” This 
fixed the date cf erection in B.C. 23-22, under Augustus, and 
when the obelisk, after some mishaps, was finally set up in Lon- 
don, this date was inscribed upon its pedestal, as it was upon 
the restored crabs placed under our own monolith after it had 
been transported with such brilliant success by Commander 
Gorringe from its position at Alexandria, to the knoll in Central 
Park. This date, however, has since been proved to have been 
historically impossible; by clearing away the rust on the crab, 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, a character was discovered 
in the Greek date and a corresponding one in the Latin, which 
set.the event ten, years. .later, which removed all historical diffi- 
culties, and brought it into harmony with an inscription from 
Philae, in which the same ‘Prefect is mentioned with his full 


name, P. Rubricus Barbarus, in the same year, 13-12 B. C. 
This Prefect is totally unknown from ancient historians and 
other writers, and his very name is disclosed to us only by 
these two inscriptions, and two others in Italy, have been 
shown to belong ——T to him. He was a member of 


a plebeian family, natives of Casinum, and obviously a favorite 
of the emperor’s; and it is due to him and his architect Pontius, 
that the first obelisks were removed by the Romans. It required 
considerable boldness and engineering skill to do this, and the 
first trial was made from Heliopolisto Alexandria. This proved 
so successful that the greater feat of transporting a pair to 
Rome was conceived — a feat of which Pliny says, “the diffi- 
culty of conveying these monoliths to Rome by sea surpassed 
everything, and the vessels used were marvelous spectacles, so 
that Augustus consecrated the first one at Puteoli.” This was 
done only three years after the others were erected at Alexan- 
dria, and as we find the name of “Pontius the Athenian ” as the 
artist of a beautiful fountain in the gardens of Mecznas at 
Rome, it is reasonable to suppose that the architect who was so 
successful in the first attempt was also the person selected for 
the second and greater, so seon after. Hence we may think 
that the obelisk of the Piazza del Popolo, the cut of which we 
give, has this tie also which binds it to our own, besides 
the fact that both shot up into the Egyptian sky at Heliopolis for 
long centuries together, and both contain the inscriptions of Ram- 
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ses II on the outer columns ofeach face. Ours, however, was not 
erected by Seti I, but some three centuries earlier by the great 
conqueror, Thothmes III, who engraved the central columns in 
his own honor and that of the god of Heliopolis. Ramses in this 
case, as so frequently elsewhere, appropriated the vacant space 
to himself, and the same cartouches of his may be read here as 
upon that of the cut given. 

As an example of the style of these lordly Egyptian mon- 
archs, we subjoin the translation of the hieroglynhics of our 
obelisk, as rendered by Dr. Henry Brugsch, for the New York 
Herald, of Feb. 22, 1881. 

The sculptures of the pyramidion are thus described: 













TRANSLATION. 











On the north face ‘King Thutmes III is represented as a 
Sphinx, with the head and arms of a man. He is offering two 
vases of wine to the Sun God On. His body rests ona sort of 
pylon, decorated with the titles : 

‘The Strong Bull || Who manifests himself || King || in the 
Thebaid, || The Son of the Sun: || Thutmes. 

Over the body may be read: 

The Gracious God, || Lord of the Two Worlds, || King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, || Ra-men-kheper.’ 

On the west face Dr. Brugsch makes the text the. same as 
above, with some portions undecipherable, and the south face 
illegible. The east face has the same representation and text as 
the north, the sun-god being called Hormakhu, the Harmais or 
Harmachis of the Greeks. ‘“ The king’s titles are: ‘The Gra- 
cious God, || The Lord of the Two Worlds: || Ra-men-kheper.’ 
The offering to the god is indicated by the inscription: ‘ Gift of 
Wine.” 
















North Side of Shaft. 
TEXT OF CENTRE LINE. 
_ [Name of Royal Standard.}* 
Horus: Magnified and Enlighted by the || Crown of Upper 
—_ [Zhe Official Standard.] 
The King of Upper and Lower Egypt: || Ra-men-kheper. 






















“*All Egyptian kings had five distinct appellations which were always preceded by 
five titles. These titles are: 

1. The Mame of the Royal Standard, preceded and indicated by the words, 
“Horus,” or ‘Horus, the Sun.” 

2. The Official Title, preceded by the words, “The King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt,”’ or “Lord of the Two Worlds.” 

3. The Crown Title, preceded by the words, “The Lord of the Diadems of the 
Vulture and of the Serpent Ouraios.” 

4. The Family Name, indicated by the expression, ‘‘The Son of the Sun.” 
5. The Zitle of ** Tae Victorious,” preceded by the words, ‘Thc Golden Horus.” 
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[Zhe Title of the Victorious.| 
The Golden Horus. || The Strong of Arm. || Who beat the 
Kings of Foreign Nations || Who were numbered by hundreds of 
thousands. || For his Father, the Sun-God Ra, ordained for him || 
Victories over all Lands. || Mighty Power |] Was concentrated 
at the points of his hands || To widen the Boundaries of Egypt. 


[Zhe Family Name.] 


‘The Son of the Sun || Thutmes ||... Who gives Life of all 
Stability and Purity || To-day as ever after. 


East SIDE. CENTRE LINE. 
[Name of the Royal Standard.] 


Horus: The Strong Bull || Who manifested himself as King 
in Thebaid. 

[ The Crown Title.} 

The Lord of the Diadems of the Vulture and of the Serpent. || 
His Kingdom is as lasting as is the |] Sunin the Heavens. || 

[ Zhe Family Namz, enclosed in an elliptical circle and contain- 
ing a curious allusion to the meaniug of the name Thutmes.] 

The Creature of the God Tum, Lord of the City of On, || The 
Son who came out from his Belly, and whom || The God Thut 
formed. [Mes.*] 

They created him in the Grand Hall [of the Temple of Ont] 
|| After the model of their own body, || Being conscious of the 
Great Deeds he was to accomplish: || He, whose Kingdom should 
be of long duration. 

[ The Official Title.] 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, ||Ra-men-kheper, | 
Friend of the Great God Tum, and of || The Circle of his Divini- 
ties. | He who gives || Life of all Stability and Purity | To-day 
as ever after. 

SouTtH SIDE. CENTRE LINE. 
[Name of the Royal Standard.| 
Horus: the Strong Bull, | Friend of the Sun-God Ra. 
[Zhe Official Title.] 


The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, | Ra-men-kheper. . . 


West SIDE. CENTRE J.INE. 
[ Name of the Royal Standard.]| 


Horus: the Strong Bull, | Who manifested himself as King in 
the Thebaid. 





*«* Thoth createl him Thothmes.” This cartouche is very curious and interesting, 
as the phrase is calculated to form the name of Thothmes with the last word of each 
column.—Chabas, Records of the Past, Vol. X. p- 24. 
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[Official Title.| 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt: || Ra-men-kheper, |} 
Who caused || Great Rejoicing || In the House of the Sun God 
Ra— [that is Heliopolis! Who created || The Beauty of the 
Sun Disk; |] The Day when for the first time was made....... 













Nortu SIDE. LEFT-HAND LINE. 


Horus: the Strong Bull. || Friend of Justice, || King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt. || Lord of the Periods of Thirty Years. || 
Like his Father Ptah-Tnaen [the god of Memphis.) The Son of 
the Sun: Ramessu Meri-amun [that ts to say, the Frlend of the 
God Amon of Thebes]. The Sun created him, || To Cause 
Great Rejoicing in the City of On, and || To fill with Riches the 
Sanctuaries of his Creator. | The Lord of the Two Worlds: Ra- 
user-ma, || The Chosen One of the Sun. || The Son of the Sun: 
Ramessu-Meri-amun, || Who gives Life of all Stability and 
Purity | To-day as ever after. 


° East SIDE. LEFT-HAND LINE. 


Bs Horus: the Strong Bull, | Son of the Sun-God-Kheper [shat 
is, of him who exists). || The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, |] 
Ra-user-ma, || The Chosen One of the Sun. || The Golden 
Horus: | Rich in Years; Grand in Victories. | The Son of 
the Sun: Ramessu Meri-amun. | He came out from the 
Belly, || To receive the Crowns from the Sun God Ra, | Who 
created him to be the Sole Monarch. || The Lord of the Two 
Worlds  Ra-user-ma, || The Chosen One of the Sun: Ram- 
essu Meri:-amun. || The Reflected Splendor of || The God Tum | 
Like the Sun. 


Sout SIDE. LEFT-HAND LINE. 
[So effaced as to be illegible.) 
WEst SIDE. LEFT-HAND LINE. 


Horus: the Strong Bull, | Friend of Justice. | The King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt; | The Son of the Sun; || The Crea- 
ture of the Gods, | Who [has taken possession of | the Two 
Worlds |. The Son of the Sun: Ra-user-ma Meri-amun; | 
The Friend of the City of the Sun; || Never before was done 
what he did for the city of On. | His Memory is forever fixed 
in the City of Tum [Pétum]. The Lord of the Two Worlds: 
Ra-user-ma. || The Chosen One of the Sun. | The Son of the 
Sun [Ramessu-Meri-amun] \| Who gives Life: 






























Nortu SIDE. RIGHT-HAND LINE. 


Horus: The strong Bull.||) The Son of Tum.| The King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt.|| Ra-user-ma.| The Chosen One of 
the Sun.| Lord of the Diadems of the Vulture and of the Ser- 
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pent.| Protector of Egypt. Chastiser of Foreign Nations. 
The Son of the Sun. Ramessu Meri-amun.| The Conqueror,| 
Who with his Own Arms | Performed Great Deeds | in the Face 
of | Tne Entire World Assembled.| The Lord of the Two 
Worlds: Ra-user-ma.| Thechosen one of the Sun. || The Son 
of the Sun: Ramessu Meri-amun, | Who gives Life of all 
Stability and Purity || To-day as ever after. 


East SIpDE. RIGHT-HAND LINE. 


Horus: The Strong Bull, | Friend of the Sun-God Ra, || The 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt. Ra-user-ma, | The Chosen 
One of the Sun. He has taken possession of the Two Worlds.| 
The Son of the Sun: Ramessu Meri-amun, | A handsome and 
Kind-Hearted Youth ; || He is as Resplendent as is | The Solar 
Orb in the Horizon.| The Lord of the Two Worlds; Ra-user- 
ma, | The Chosen One of the Sun.| The Son of the Sun: Ram- 
essu Meri-amun.| The Reflected Splendor of the God Tum | 
Who gives Life. 

SouTH SIDE. RIGHT-HAND LINE. 

Horus: The Strong Bull, | The Companion and Friend of 
Justice. The King of Upper and Lower Egypt: | Ra-user- ma: || 
Lord of the Periods of Thirty Years, | Like his Father, the God 
Ptah; | Lord of the White Wall [ame of the Citadel of Mem- 


phis|. The Son of the Sun: Ramessu Meri-amun.| The God: 
The Divine Being. The Terrestrial Star of the City of the Sun- 
God Ra, || Which is sustained by the deeds of || The Lord of the 
Two Worlds: Ra-user-ma.| The Son of the Sun: Ramessu 
Meri-amun, | Who gives Life. 


West SIDE. RIGHT-HAND LINE. 


Horus: The Strong Bull, | the Son of the Sun-God Ra.| 
The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, | Ra-user-ma | The 
Chosen one of the Sun.| The Golden Horus: | Rich in Years; 
Grand in Victories.| The Son of the Sun: Ramessu Meri- 
amun. 


The Lord of the Two Worlds| Ra-user-ma| The Chosen One 
of the Sun [Ramessu Meri-amun].| .... Like the Sun. 


At the foot of the four faces of the obelisk there is 
a horizontal line of text which reads: “ May He Live !—The 
Gracious God: Ra-user-ma— The Chosen One of the Sun — 
The Gracious God; Ramessu Meri-amun.” 

On the north, east and west faces, toward the edges, near the 
bottom, is the official title of Usorken I. (son of Sheshonk, the 
Biblical Shishak, 933 B.C.), in much smaller characters than the 
other inscriptions. 


Avuc. C. MERRIAM. 
CoL_umBiA CoLLEGE, NEW YorK: 
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SIOUAN FOLK-LORE AND MYTHOLOGIC NOTES. 


Some Omahas have said that there were several hundred 
myths in circulation among their own people and the Ponkas. 
Of these, some are common to two or more tribes of the Siouan 
or Dakotan Family, and to this class special attention is invited. 
The following are told by Omahas, Ponkas, and Dakotas: Ish- 
tinike’s adventures with the turkeys, etc., (corresponding to the 
Dakota myth of Un-kto-mi and the geese, and the Kansas 
myth of the Man-in-the-moon and the turkeys); the creation of 
rabbit’s son from clotted blood (the Blood-clots Boy, son of the 
Badger, in the Dakota myth); the adventures of that hero with 
Ishtinike, resulting in the death of the latter. The following 
are common to Omahas, Porkas, and Otos: How the Rabbit 
killed the Black bear; how he overcame the Muskrat; how he 
killed the devouring Mountain; an adventure of the Orphan as 
a rabbit; how the Buzzard’s head was deprived of feathers by 
Ishtinike; the adventure of the chief’s son with the Snake- 
woman and the Thunder-men. Certain parts of the last, remind 
one of the story of the Fair Melusina, as given by Goethe. 
Told by Omahas, Ponkas, and Osages: How the rabbit killed 
the devouring Mountain (see above); the Coyote and the Buf- 
faloes (of which there are also Dakota and Kansas versions); 
and the Raccoons and the Crawfish. Several myths published 
in the Iapi Oaye (Word Carrier), a Dakota paper, may be no- 
ticed hereafter. 

The Rabbit was the great deliverer of mankind, who re- 
sorted to magic to gain his ends. Though he was sometimes 
killed, he was restored to life. He created a son from clotted 
blood, and the latter was even mcre powerful than his father, 
for it was he who rescued his father by killing the tyrant 
Grizzly bear, and subsequently caused the death of the deceiver, 
Ishtinike, by beating a magic drum four times. In the corre- 
sponding Dakota myth, it is the Badger, who made the son 
from clotted blood, and of this Badger’s son I have gained one 
Omaha myth. 

The principal opponent of the Rabbit was /-shiinni-ke (Iowa), 
I-shchin-ke; Kansas, /-shchi-ge, answering to the Dakota, U/n- 
kto-mi. Now ishtinike means “a@ monkey,” and unktomi “a 
spider.” The Iowas say that /shchinke was the son of P2, the 
sun, and was expelled from the upper world for a crime against 
his father. (See Gen. ix, 22.) To him they ascribe the intro- 
duction of their war customs, and of all the bad habits which 
they had contracted prior to the coming of civilization. He 
was a very cunning person, who almost always tried to deceive 
the human race and their friends. Only one exception is re- 
corded, told in the Omaha myth of the Deserted children. 
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Though a great deceiver, he was himself overreached on sev- 
eral occasions, as seen in the myth of J/shé‘nike, the turkeys, 
turtle, and elk. In the story of the Four Creators, /shéintke is 
shown as trying to imitate them, and as making numerous 
blunders. 

Another hero was Zhe Orphan,who married a Baffalo-woman, 
slew a water monster with seven heads, changed himself into a 
rabbit, etc. He and /in-khpe-a-gdhe (sticks a plume in his hair) 
are hardly differentiated. The latter won his victories by means 
of his magic plume, as did also the man who married the 
Buffalo woman and the Corn-woman. 

Animals assumed human shape, and some human beings took 
the forms of animals! Thus A/inkphe-agdhe was changed into 
a mangy dog by one of the bad men; a young girl who had a 
grizzly bear for a lover became a grizzly-bear-girl after his 
death; there were Buffalo-women and a Corn-woman; a Snake- 
woman; a Snake-man, who was a magician and a cannibal; 
and a Red-bird who became a man, and carried off a woman 
to his house beneath a lake. 

Mythical Explanations of Phenomena.— Rivers were caused 
by the incessant weeping of Aa-ghi-gc, as he went in search of 
his little brother, who had been slain by water monster people. 
Animals were named by four brothers, when the latter made a 
mountain split asunder, finding the animals within and their 
sister a prisoner. 

The rabbit has a singed spot on the back of his neck, because, 
when Ma-shchin-ge, the Rabbit, caught the Sun in a trap, the 
latter being scorched the hair on the neck of the former, as he 
stooped to cut the bow-string forming the trap. The buzzard 
owes his bare head and neck to the behavior of his mythical 
ancestor, when caught by Ishtinike. Snow was made by U-sni, 
the Male Winter, who pufted several times into the air when he 
left his lodge. The winters are not so cold now, because the 
Male Winter was killed by the Rabbit. Thunders are now 
found in the sky in warm weather, because they were banished 
thither by the chief’s son (when he sought for the Snake-woman), 
who told them to cool the earth (by sending rain), when men 
needed it. The Sun is now in the sky because he quarreled 
with the Moon, when both were on earth; so they determined 
to separate and go to the upper world. The Moon is a woman, 
who carries a water kettle on her left arm. (The Kansas say 
there is a man in the moon, whose abdomen is so large because 
he ate so many turkeys when he came down to earth.) The 
catamenia originated from an act of the Rabbit: he threw part 
of the slain Grizzly bear at his grandmother (the Earth). Gravel 
and stone have been found all over the world since Ties-stones- 
to-his-ankles pushed over a huge rock which overshadowed a 
village. Wind was made by large serpents, when they opened 
their mouths. Rain was made by the Big turtle, as told in the 
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story of the Ra sbit and the Muskrat, of which I have only the 

Oto version. Earthquakes were caused by the yelling of the 

Rabbit, as he went to deprive the Grasshopper of tobacco. 

(See Amer. Antiq., III. p. 24. Oct., 1880.) 

WasuHincton. D. C. J. Owen Dorsey. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS. 
THE ANIMALS IDENTIFIED BY THE EFFIGIES. 


The task of identifying the animals represented by the effigies 
contained in the emblematic mounds, is the one which we have 
set before us. 

I. The importance of this work will first engage our attention. 
This will be seen from several facts: 

1. There is much ignorance in reference to the emblematic 
mounds, and some have doubted whether they contain animal 
effigies.* An author who has published a work upon “ Mound 
Builders,” identifying them with the Indians, has made the 
astounding assertion that there are no effigies in the mounds. 
This seems strange, for Dr. I. A. Lapham published a work 
over thirty years ago, in which animal effigies were shown in 
great numbers. This work is deserving of all praise, as the sur- 
veying and plotting were in the main correct. There were, to 
be sure, many mistakes made by Dr. Lapham, especially in his 
identifications, as he seemed to lack the faculty of imagination, 
or some other equality, which should have enabled him to trace 
the resemblances in the right « irection. He called panthers, 
lizzards, and birds, crosses. But other animals he did recognize 
and the work done by him is worthy of confidence. Certainly, 
those who have never seen the effigies should be backward in 
denying his statements, for similar skepticisms and denials would 
overthrow science altogether. 

2. The interest in the mounds would be increased were we 
able to identify the effigies. There is a great lack of interest in 
the mounds, even on the part of those who ought to be familiar 
with them. Hunters and farmers pass over these effigies with- 
out noticing them. If they notice them, they do not recognize 
any animal shape in them, and many of them never dream that 
they contain animal effigies. 

The first work should be, to trace out the shapes and see what 





* Lucien Carr in Geological Report for Kentucky. 
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resemblances there are in the effigies. Possibly these resem- 
blances would lead people to realize the importance of preserv- 
ing the mounds as they are. 

There is a wonderful rage for relics, and the first impulse is, 
to dig into the mounds. This, however, destroys the ettigies. 

The effigies as works of art, are worthy of admiration, and 
will in the future be regarded as great curiosities. 

Many of these mounds are situated near the lakes, where 
there are places of resort. Visitors froma distance are attracted 
to the lakes on account of their beauty. The effigies should be 
preserved. If the interest shall increase they will be Visitors 
should be led to recognize the effigies, and not allowed to destroy 
the mounds. 

3. There are many absurdities in reference to the objects rep- 
resented by the effigies which should be corrected. These ab- 
surdities sometimes appear in public print, but more of them are 
held in private and circulated among unthinking people. Some 
who are familiar with the mounds imagine that they see in them 
effigies of common domestic animals, such as horses, sheep and 
dogs, whereas a single thought ought to lead them to realize 
that the builders of the mounds would not have made effigies of 
these animals. They certainly could not have been familiar 
with them, unless they built the mounds after the advent of 
white men. The recognition of deer, weasels, buffalo, antelopes 
and other wild animals is, undoubtedly, correct. These animals 
were common at the time when the effigies were constructed. 
All such identifications are to be welcomed, for, by the means, 
we may ultimately determine, what wild animals did exist here 
at the time the effigies were erected. 

The fauna has greatly changed, even within fifty years, but the 
mounds are constant reminders of what it once was. Instead of 
horses, there were panthers ; instead of cattle, buffalo; instead 
of sheep, wild cats and bears. There is a slight resemblance 
between the domestic and the wild animals, so that it is not 
strange if the effigies of the one are mistaken for those of the 
other, but by tracing the shape of the animals, we may be able 
to correct this mistake, and ascertain what fauna did prevail. 

4. The recognition of the animals in the effigies will clear up 
some disputed points. 

a, Dr. Lapham, in his celebrated work, has maintained that 
there are among the mounds the figures of crosses, of dragons, 
and other symbols, which exist only among civilized races. The 
majority of these figures, however, we think will prove to be 
nothing but birds. Yet his staternents in reference to them are 
taken without question. A recent writer, upon “ Prehistoric 
America,”* has quoted these statements, as if they were true, and 





* Articles by Prof. F. W. Wright, published in the Chicago Advance, quoted in the 
Kansas City Review for March, 1884. 
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his quotation has again been published by a journal of consid- 
erable repute. It seems surprising that gentlemen who are con! 
sidered authority, should imagine that the Mound Builders were 
familiar with the European symbols, and that they incorporated 
into their effigies the traditions which are only peculiar to Chris- 
tian nations. There are, to be sure, those who maintain that 
this continent was settled by Indo Europeans, and that these 
symbols of the cross and dragon and serpent are Celtic, or at 
hell least, Aryan in their origin. 
“eo Dr. J. S. Phene, of London, has visited this country, and ex- 
plored the mounds. He thinks that he has recognized not only 
these symbols, but animals, which are peculiar to European or 
Asiatic countries, as for instance the camel and the elephant. 
6. The great point of dispute, is, that concerning the e/ephant. 
It is well known that there is what is called an “elephant 
ss mound ” in this state. All those persons who hold the Euro- 
eC pean origin of the mound builders, would readily maintain that 
both the elephant and camel can be found in the effigies. Others, 
who do not believe in the European origin are, however, ready 
to maintain that the mounds were built so early, that the people 
who erected them were familiar with the mastodon. And so 
they think that this effigy proves not only the antiquity of the 
mounds, but the recent existence of the mastodon. 
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Elephant Mound near the Wisconsin River. JARED WARNER. 






Fig. I. 

These are important points, but they should be studied care- 
fully. We are not inclined to dispute the evidences which may 
arise from other sources, but we object to hanging a decision 
upon so uncertain a thing as an effigy. 

Were we able to identify this as an elephant, one very import- 
ant fact would be fixed for a certainty, but this far the identifica- 
tion remains doubtful. The chief authority for the existence of 
the elephant effigy is to Mr. Jared Warner, who published the 
report of it in 1872.* The identification of the effigy was, how- 
ever, in accordance with a popular notion, and may not have 
been as carefully and critically made as perhaps it would be 
















* See Smithsonian Report, 1872. 
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at the present time. The importance of carefully surveying 
and plotting the mounds is seen from the fact that so many 
points of great interest are made to hang on the identifying of 
a single etfigy like this. Unless there are other mounds which 
contain effigies of the elephants, we should not be inclined to 
give a decision in reference to these points, but we should be 
convinced that the identifying of the animals is of prime im- 
portance. 

II. We propose to show what difficulties there are in the way 
of properly identifying the effigies and how liable we are to 
make mistakes: 1. The indefiniteness with which the animal 
shape is represented in the mounds. Embossed figures in the 
soil are not like figures carved in stone, for they cannot assume 
as clear cut shapes. It is true that the relief of the effigies 
is always bold and striking, and that the shapes of the animals 
are depicted by the swells and depressions in the mounds so 
that every portion of the effigy may be regarded as a close imi- 
tation of every part of the animal, the earth mould fairly repre- 
senting the form and shape. Yet, notwithstanding all this, the 
effigy may fail to impress an image upon our eye soas to convey 
the idea as to what animal was actually intended by it. This 
lack of definiteness is owing partly to the manner in which the 
animals are represented. The four-footed animals are repre- 
sented in profile, with the legs upon one side, but the legs are 
not separated. In 
this respect the effi- 
gies differ from in- 
scriptions. We give 
a few illustrations 
of this. Fig. A is 
a specimen of an in- 
scribed image found 
upon the side of the 

Fig. A. cave at West Salem. 
The drawing was prepared by Rev. Edward Brown. It probably 
represents a bear. Fig. B is also 
the figure of a bear found on Lake 
Mendota, described by Dr. DeHart. 
This figure, however, is not cor- 
rectly drawn, as the effigy itself has " 

SS 

Separate the legs,and to put the ears 
and tail and feet of the animal into Fig. B. 
the picture. It is easy to recognize the bear in the picture, but 
not so easy in the effigy. Fig. C more correctly represents the 
effigies as they really exist. 


the legs united, but the person 
This was plotted by Dr. I. A. Lapham. It represents the 
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bear. The figure shows how symmetrical the effigies are, but 
-at the same time reveals the indefiniteness of the animal shapes. 
It is easier to recognize the 
bear in this effigy, than in 
the cave inscription. But 
ihere are many mounds 
which do not contain as 





, mes ee 
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\ j close resemblance to the 
animals as this does. 
Fig. C. 2. Another source of error 


in identifying the effigies is 
a want of familiarity with the animals. We have referred to this 
before, but will give an illustration of it here. The inscriptions upon 
the cave afford an illustration. The gentleman who described 
these figures, undertook to give the names of the animals — some 
he gave correctly. He called them the buffalo, the otter, the 
rabbit and the lynx. The buffalo can be recognized by its 
horns, the otter by its tail, and the rabbit by its ears; but the 
lynx is not right, tor this animal has no tail, and the animal in 
the picture has a tail. It may be a wild cat, but is not the lynx. 
The same gentleman has imagined that he saw figures of 
mastodons and of the hippopotamus, but examination of the 
figures shows that the proboscis is lacking from the mastodon, 
the sign for speech having been mistaken for the proboscis. 


i 





\am 


Fig. D. 


The figure of the hippopotamus is not to be found, but that 
which was mistaken for one is probably a bear. 

It is not strange that these figures were not understood, for 
naturalists make great mistakes in identifying animals from 
figures. 

It was the confession of a prominent geologist, made to the 
author, who is familiar with the emblematic mounds, that he 
could not recognize any animal resemblances in the eftigies. 
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Possibly this was owing to the lack of familiarity with the ani- 
mals. It may have been, however, owing to the lack of imag- 
ination. This brings us to a third source of error. 

3. There are difficulties which arise from the imagination. 
The effigies are very likely to be misinterpreted, unless we are 
especially careful. Preconceived notions may mislead us. 
Imagination is here both a useful and a dangerous faculty. It 
conveys to us as nothing else can, the idea of resemblance, 
the image in the effigy suggesting the image of the animal, and 
is useful in this respect. There are many cases, however, where 
part of an effigy will suggest the same part in an animal, and 
without stopping to trace out the image and verify the fact, im- 
agination leaps forward to picture the whole animal, and, per- 
haps, by that very act, leads the observer astray. In this case 
imagination is dangerous. The plotting of mounds is a pre- 
ventive of these mistakes. A surveyor who is able to take 
accurate measurements and then to plot the effigy, is most 
likely to be accurate in his conclusions. And yet, unless there 
is some imagination in the surveyor, so that the contour and 
complete figure can be given, mistakes will result from the very 
lack of the quality. A mere mechanical plotting will not con- 
vey the idea of resemblance. 

Imagination is a useful faculty in the reader as well as the 
plotter. In presenting to the public pictures of the effigy mounds 
we have used silhouettes. ‘These, however, do not convey any 
idea of the relief of the mounds; they merely give the shape and 
outline. Readers must depend upon their imagination to realize 
how they look when embossed upon the surface of the ground. 
If our readers will, however, take the descriptions given and 
then exercise their imaginative faculty, they may be able to 
recognize the animal shapes and trace the resemblances. 

4. Another difficulty in the way of identifying animals is found 
in the size of the mounds. The pictures of the mounds some- 
times convey an idea which the effigies themselves would fail to 
do. When the mounds are surveyed and plotted and brought 
down by a scale of inches to a small size, it is easier to decide 
as to the animal intended than when we are looking at the effigy. 

The effigies are generally from 50 to 75 feet in length, and from 
15 to 30 feet in width. Where certain portions of the effigy 
become prominent, as in the case of horned animals, the 
eye seizes upon these, and so far fixes a resemblance to some 
animal. If the remaining portion of the body accords with these,. 
the animal can be easily recognized. It matters little whether 
the pr >mninent parts are heads or tails, these assist the eye and. 
are not easily mistaken. But where the bodies only, are given, 
the size of the image leads to many mistakes. If there are no. 
prominent marks upon it, the eye fails to seize upon anything 
that is distinctive, and the image constantly eludes us. It is re- 
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markable how many mistakes we may make trom 
this cause. Take the buffalo as an illustration. If 
one limits his vision to the hind quarters, it is easy 
to mistake this animal for an elephant, as the hind 
quarters of the elephant resemble that of a buffalo. 
The correction of the mistake, to be sure, would 
come if care was taken to notice the prominent 
mark of the buffalo, the horns upon the head, but 
carelessness here might result in carrying out the 
delusion. 

We have been informed by the owner of the 
farm where the celebrated elephant effigy is, that 
there was originally such a prominence above the 
head, although he supposed that it represented 
the “ear” of the elephant. . 

We give illustrations of this point by a series 
of cuts taken from the Smithsonian.* They rep- 
resent mounds which were surveyed by Moses 
Strong, a procession or chain of them being found 
on land adjoining the residence of Hon. Robt. 
Glenn, in Grant county, not far from the line be- 
tween sections 19 and 30 of T. 6, R.6 W. (See 
Diagram 1.) We quote his words: 

“The mounds seem to be connected, but appear 
in several localities as component parts of one 
grand chain or procession of animals, extending 
nearly a mile. The first seen are four round 
mounds in the orchard near the house. Thena 
space intervenes, and a long mound is seen. Near 
to this are two effigies, slighily different in shape 
and size. Pursuing a northeasterly course a re- 
markable series of long straight mounds, effigy 
and circular mounds being entirely absent. 

The line conforms to the crest of the ridge in 
+ all its irregularities, and the mounds command an 
3 extensive view on both sides of the ridge. 

Proceeding across the crest of the ridge nothing 
is seen for about half a mile, until, the first of the 
mounds, Fig. 3, Diagram 2, is found followed by 
Fig. 4 and 5, at short intervals. These are some- 
what similar and not unlike Fig. 2, Diagram 1. 
Following Fig. 5 is a row of 20 round mounds, 
each 25 ft. in diameter, 5 or 6 ft. high and about 
25 ft. apart. They are are arranged in lines con- 

[ forming to the crest of the ridge and present a 

peculiarly striking appearance. At the northern 
Diagram 1. end of the row, the ridge turns abruptly to the 
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*See Smithsonian Report for 1876. 
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west, and a change in the mounds takes place, the effigies being now headed 
in the other direction, the effigies at the south end of the mounds being 
headed to the south, but these to the west. Proceeding westward along the 
ridge, Fig. 7 is seen. The animal represented by this mound appears to 
have a short tail and horns, and is probably designed to represent some 
species of deer.” 

Mr. Strong says, “It is one of the few effi- 
gies in which we can trace a resemblance to 
some particular animal.” A long interval now 
occurs, until at the extreme end of the ridge, 
two effigies, Figs. 9 and 10 are found. From 
this point a beautiful view of the Mississippi 
and Wisconsin rivers is obtained. 

One peculiarity about the group is mentioned 
by Mr. Strong — it is this — that a certain uni- 
formity of distribution and arrangement exists 
among the mounds, indicating a preconceived 
plan or custom. The effigies close the series 
on the western end as they begin the series on 
the southern end. The location of the long 
mounds are by themselves, the circular mounds 
are by themselves, and the effigies also are 
located in groups by themsel ves. 

The animals in this group of mounds seem 
to be uncertain, and Mr. Strong, who has sur- 
veyed them, did not undertake to identify them. 
Judging from the diagrams, we should say that 
they were effigies of buffaloes, for the marked 
characteristics of the buffalo effigies may be seen 
in them, viz., the projection representing horns 
above the head. Yet any one who will study 
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Diagram No. 2. 
the shape of the effigies in this group will see how easily the animals 
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might be taken for elephants. The mounds are in the same 
locality with the celebrated elephant mound. If these are 
buffaloes, we should incline to say that that was also. There is 
this difference in the locality. These mounds are on the bluff, 
where the soil is more compact, and where the effigies were less 
likely to be washed. The effigy of the elephant is, however, on 
bottom land, where the soil is sandy. It is situated in a swail 
which is subject to floods. It is also raised above the water 
level above the Mississippi river, but about eight feet, and 
although situated some distance from the river, might in some 
seasons be flooded by water, which would set back from the 
river. 

In reference to this elephant mound, we would say here, that 
there is considerable uncertainty about it in our mind. The 
mound has been plowed down, and flattened, so that its outlines 
cannot be definitely traced. Yet, judging from the character 
of the soil, and the shape of the effigy, we can iinagine that 
even at the time of its survey and plotting, the shape of it might 
have been very deceiving. We give a cut to illustrate. It will 
be noticed that the shape is very much that of an elephant, but 
no more so than some of the effigies seen inthe diagram. The 
main question is, whether the proboscis is really there. The 
figure drawn by the surveyor gives the proboscis, but it will 
be noticed that it represents it as a slightly elevated ridge and 
is somewhat obscure. We can imagine how the washing of 
the sandy soil could produce such a ridge, when there was no 
intent, on the part of the builders, to represent it.. Taking 
away this part of the animal and adding to it the “ear” (probable 
hcrns), which the owner of the land says, was formerly seen 
above the head, we can easily make it into a buffalo. Our own 
opinion is that it was ithe effigy of a buffalo. We give, 
however, the testimony of those who have surveyed the 
effigy, and leave it for the readers to decide, merely adding this 
remark, that the gentlemen might all have been mistaken, espe- 
cially as they seem to have had a preconceived notion in her 
ence to it. 

The figure is from a survey taken on the ground by Mr. 
Jared Warner, Alexander Paul and J. C. Scott, in October, 
1872. Mr. Warner says: “This mound has been known 
here for the last twenty-five years as the ‘Elephant Mound.’ 
The mound is situated on the sandy bottom lands of the Missis- 
sippi, about eight miles below the Wisconsin river. It is situ- 
ated in a shallow valley, on either side of which, about twenty 
rods distant, are grassy, sandy ridges, about fifteen feet higher than 
the land where the mound stands., The total length of the effigy is 
135 feet; from hind feet to back, sixty-five feet; from fore feet to 
back, sixty-six feet; width across fore legs, twenty-one feet; across 
hind legs, twenty-fourfeet; from end of proboscis or snout to neck 
or throat, thirty-one feet; from end of proboscis to fore legs, thirty- 
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nine feet; space between fore and hind legs, fifty-one feet; across 
the body, thirty-six feet; general height of body above the sur- 
rounding ground, five feet. The headis large, and the propor- 
tions of the whole so symmetrical, that the mound well deserves 
the name of the ‘ Big Elephant Mound.’ Is not the existence 
of such a mound good evidence of the existence of the mastodon 
and the mound builders.”* Another person who visited this effigy 
and represented it as an elephant, is Mr. Moses Strong, who says, 
“It is known as the ‘Elephant Mound,’ and as it lies upon the 
ground it resembles an elephant or mastodon much more closely 
than any other animal,} and the resemblance is much more per- 
fect in this instance than in any other effigy. This mound, in 
common with all the rest in the group, has been under cultiva- 
tion, and on account of its size special efforts have been made 
with plows and scrapers to bring it to the level of the adjacent 
fieid. Its size alone has protected it. These efforts have resulted 
in diminishing its height, increasing its width and general cir- 
cumference, and renderng its outline somewhat indistinct.” 

III. The aids towards the recognition of the effigies will 
next engage our attention. Ist. First among the aids is the 
method of classification of the animals visible among the effigies. 
A few words in reference to what has already been done will be 
in place here. In a former paper we have spoken of the classi- 
fication of the animals visible among the effigies. This classifi- 
cation is the more remarkable from the fact that it prevailed 
among so rude and primitive a people. But it, at least, proves to 
be a great aid to us. The animals are classified according to 
their habits, or the element in which they have their existence, 
the land animals being represented in one way, the amphibious 
animals in another, the water animals in another, and the 
birds, or creatures of the air, in still another. These four 
classes have been identified, the manner of erecting the mounds 
being so distinctive that there is no uncertainty in reference to 
them. A subdivision of the land animals has also been referred 
to, and many individual varieties have been identified under two 
separate heads, the grazing animals being recognized by their 
horns, and the fur-bearing by their tails. 

There are four classes of animals which may be recognized 
in the effigies. This we have already referred to, and we main- 
tain there is no uncertainty in reference to it. 

Our previous paper described only the land animals. We now 
propose to show the manner of representing the three other 
classes of animals, viz., the amphibious, the water animals, and 
the birds or creatures of theair. The plate given herewith, repre- 
sents a group of mounds which was discovered and has been 





*Smithsonian Report, 1872, page 416. 
t Smithsonian Report, 1876, page 431. 
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plotted by the author. It is situated on the banks of Lake Kosh- 
konong, and covers a plat of ground about ten acres in extent. 
The effigies vary in length from 75 to 200 feet, and in width from 
15 to 30 feet. A great variety of effigies is presented by the 
group, every animal being different. The animals which we 
have identified are, first, the lizard, the muskrat, a turtle, two 
eagles at one side, and on the other side a wood-cock, a heron, 
a hawk and an eagle spread, a fish anda sraall bird. The 
mounds in the centre are not animal effigies, but were probably 
either burial mounds or mounds erected as foundations for 
houses, the effigies of the animals being placed on either side as 
protections. Possibly the group indicates a place of worship or 
of sacrifice or a sacred place of some kind. It is situated not 
far from a group which has been described in our former paper 
as a place of sacrifice and as an outlook station, but in the 
background on the bank of a bay, as if the intent was to make 
it less conspicuous and more private in its character. The ob- 
ject of the group is, however, not to be discussed here, but the 
character of the effigies. The reader will notice that the animals 
are represented mainly in motion and in the motion which would 
be peculiar to animals inhabiting the different elements. The 
lizard and muskrat are represented as crawling or swimming, 
the birds as flying and the fish as floating, the three classes of 
animals corresponding to the three elements. The reader will 
also notice the different methods of representing this. The am- 
phibious animals, such as the lizard, turtle and muskrat, all are 
represented with their legs upon both sides as if in the attitude 
of swimmlng. The birds on the other hand, all have their 
wings extended as if in the act of flying. The fish 
is represented with the body alone, no particular part of this 
animal being prominent. The effigies are all good imitations of 
the animal shapes; the attitudes of the animals are also natural, 
but the manner of representing the different classes of animals 
is the most worthy of study. This is uniform — all the effigies 
which we have observed have the same characteristics, the man- 
ner of representing the animals having become conventional and 
fixed. 

It seems strange that the different orders could be so repre- 
sented and indicated so well, but the builders of these effigies 
were evidently artists. They understood the division or the 
classification of the animals, and were able to represent it in the 
effigies. We do not claim that they had any scientific or ar- 
tistic training, but there were natural powers among them which 
brought them to an intimate acquaintance with the animals and 
which gave them much skill in depicting them. Their know!- 
edge was that which came from observation and their skill 
from the imitative faculty. In these respects they excelled, 
even if they were crude and untrained in others. This has been 
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noticed in other cases. The rude drawings which have been 
discovered on bone and horn relics, taken from caves and gravel 
beds in Europe, indicate much artistic skill. The same is true 
of the pottery vessels found in this country. The mounds, how- 
ever, show an unusual amount of knowledge concerning the an- 
imals. How the classification originated we cannot tell. It is 
possible that it was the result of observation, merely. The induct- 
ive faculty, however, was evidently possessed by these people in 
common with other human beings; and what is more, their 
habits of observing developed it to a high grade. They seem to 
have more skill in this respect than many who are far more cul- 
tivated. By observing the animals as individuals they may have 
come to perceive the resemblances between them, not only in 
appearance, but in habits, motions, attitudes, their familiarity with 
the animals, serving for them what a knowledge of the structure 
does to us. This would be the first stage. 

The next stage would be that they would notice that the ani- 
mals which inhabited the same elements, either land, water or air, 
universally have the same appearance. In erecting a likeness of 
them they would indicate this fact, and make the effigy of all 
the animals representative of the classes, those dwelling in dif- 
ferent elements having different shapes. This is a true classifi- 
cation, and as far as it goes, is as good a grouping of the animals 
as any. It indicates the system of development, as the external 
appearance and the habits of the animals are known to corres- 
pond to the elements inhabited. It does not, of course, 
represent all the subdivisions, such as the modern scientists 
have established, but it saves us from uncertainty as to 
where certain animals belong in the system. Sometimes, to be 
sure it seems as if the animals were grouped even more correctly, 
according to this system of classification, the different species 
being designated by the effigies as well as the orders and 
genera Perhaps there is only an attempt to portray individual 
creatures, according to their known shapes. Yet this virtually 
brings us to the same point in the end, whether the divisions were 
recognized by the effigy builders or not. Their skillful imita- 
tions of the animals lead us to a study which is very similar to 
that which the naturalists would follow. 

There is something suggestive about this method, because it 
indicates that the shapes of the animals were correlated to the 
elements in which they dwelt, and the habits of the animals also 
were influenced by their environment. 

The manner in which the different animals move, as well as 
their general appearance would be correlated. The people who 
erected the mounds may not have reasoned this all out, but 
they were true naturalists, as well as true artists. They, by 
their powers of observation reached the true, system of classifi- 
cation. Representing the animals according to their appearance 
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either in motion or at rest, they would naturally give the distin- 
guishing traits, and so would unconsciously represent the orders 
as well as the individuals. 

Again, the religious notions of the people may have had some 
effect upon them. It appears thata system of animism prevailed 
among them which led them to see not only the forms and to 
understand the habits of the animals, but to recognize the spirit 
which controlled them. It was not an individual spirit which 
they recognized but an ancestral one. Each species was credited 
with an architypal spirit, which was the general cause of life. 
The Great Master of life ruled over all animals, but the subor- 
dinate masters of life ruled the different classes of animals. 
There were many spirits or masters. 

Everything had its spirit, the trees, the rocks, the streams, the 
animals. This ascribing a spirit to everything was equivalent 
to acknowledging a type of life. “Among the North American 
Indians,” says one of the early missionaries, “they say that all 
the animals of each species have an elder brother, who is, as it 
were, the principal and origin of all the individuals, and this elder 
brother is marvelously great and powerful. The elder brother 
of the beaver, they tell me, is perhaps as large as our cabin.” 

In whatever way we explain it, however, it is manifest that 
there was a system of classification ainong this mysterious 
people. If{there were any doubt in reference to the classification, 
we think that the facts would dispel them. We shall give a few 
ilustrations, and would call attention to the correctness of the 
system by which the animals were classified. We have already 
shown that the land animals were universally represented with 
the legs upon one side. But the same uniformity can be seen in 

the other animals, 

the amphibious al- 

ways having been 

represented with the 

legs upon both sides, 

the birds represent- 

ed by their wings, 

and the fishes and 

serpents being rep- 

resented without 

either wings or legs. 

These are distinctive 

of the classes, and 

can be recognized 

in all cases. We give 

a series of figures to 

Fig. 2. Antelope in Grant County. STRONG. illustrate this point. 
See Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5. 

These four figures represent the different classes, first, the land 
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animals; second, the amphibious creatures; third, the birds; 
fourth, the fishes and reptiles. The reader will notice the pecu- 
liarities of the different effigies, the land animals having two 
projections on one side, the amphibious creatures having two 
projections on their sides, the birds having single projections on 
the sides, and the water animals having no projections. These 
are always distinctive and designate the orders or grand divis- 
ions which the animals belong. 

The first figure is the effigy of an antelope, and was recognized 
as such by the surveyor. It was plotted by Mr. Moses Strong, 
and may be seen in the group of effigies located in Grant county. 


‘ig. 3. Turtleat Waukesha — Lapham. 


The second represents a turtle which is described by Dr. Lap- 
ham, and was found by him at Waukesha. 














\ 


Fig. 4. Eagle at Madison — De Hart. 
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The third is the effigy of an eagle, which may be seen on 
Lake Monona, near Madison, 
Wis. The fourth isthe effigy eee NE RN 
of a serpent, in association with 
abird. This was discovered by Pa . me 
Dr. Lapham, on Ripley Lake. "+ ‘aaiaen” 
There is one locality where 
all the differerent classes of animals are portrayed 
side by side. The bear, representing the land ani- 
mal, the turtle, amphibious creatures, the night 
hawk representing the birds, the fish and crawfish 
representing the water animals. See Figs. 6 and 7. A 
One peculiarity about the locality is that the effigies are situ- 
ated on the summit of a series of knolls, the effigies covering 
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Mounds on Lake Monona. PEET. 


the whole surface of the knoll and giving to it the shape of the 


effigy. 

It is a very remarkable instance; for the shape of the effigies 
not only show to us the methods of classifying the animals 
but also the method of making the earth itself, expressive of 


®Fig. 7. Mounds on Lake Monona. PEET. 


the religious sentiment which oftentimes connected itself with 
the effigies, a sort of anamistic conception being given in ‘the 
double image. 

2d. The distinctive marks of the individual species given in 
the mounds are aids in the work of identifying the animals. 
The individual species were represented by different repre- 
sentations of the same features—the legs and wings varying 
according to the species which were intended. This peculiarity 
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will be seen in the figures which follow. They are figures of 
turtles, lizards and birds. The turtles being distinguished from 
lizards by the shape of their legs. The contrast between these 
will show the different methods of representing the animals. 


Fig. 10. Buffalo at Blue Mounds. Locker. 


2. There are other methods of representing the classification 
of the animals, but these are generally expressive of sub- 
divisions. ‘These sub-divisions seem to have been recognized, 
for the different species of animals as well as the genera are 
marked by the effigies. We furnish several figures to show 
how the sub-divisions may be represented. These representa- 
tions do not interfere with the uniformity of method, by which 
the general divisions are represented, but only show the way in 
which the species could be indicated. We have scen already 
how the land animals are sub-divided, but the birds were also 
sub-divided, according to their species. The diagram (3) which 
represents the group of birds at Lake Koskonong, will show 
how these features are brought out, the different kinds of birds 
being there represented in the effigies. The wings are 
distinctive of the genus, but variations in the wéngs and heads 
and tails show not only the individuals but species. The 
reader will notice the different methods of representing species 
among the birds. 

We shall now follow the order previously given, taking first, the 
land animals, next the birds, next the amphibious creatures, and 
lastly, the water animals. We have referred in a previous paper 
to the distinguishing mark of two classes of land animals, viz., 
the grazing and fur-bearing. The horns we found to be distinctive 
of one class and tails of the other. By these marks we have 
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already identified a large number of these animals. We give a 
series of figures to show that these distinctions are carried out 
by the effigies to a greater extent than are there indicated. 

Two effigies have been described by J. Locke and R. C. 
Taylor, and may be recognized as images of buffaloes. Were 
there any doubt of it, the horns of one of them at least, would 
prove this. The effigies are situated eight miles east of Blue 
Mounds, in Dane county, near a sandstone bluff, and adjoining 
two long artificial embankments of earth walls. The embank- 
ments are 600 feet long, twenty feet wide, five feet high. 

Several other figures are given to represent the same point. 
The distinctive marks of all the classes of effigies can be seen in 
the diagrams. Two are figures representing turtles ard 
lizards. See Fig. 9 and Diag. 4. These effigies were discovered 
by the author on a bluff near Beloit, near the state line. One 
of the turtles has been nearly destroyed by the grading of the 
road. 
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Fig. 9. ‘Turtles at Beloit — PEET. 
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Still another figure representing turtles and birds is given. 
See Diag. 4. This group was also found by the author at Lake 
Koshkonong. 

The different methods of representing the turtles and lizards, 
will be seen from these. Turtles are oftener represented with 
straight projections running at right angles to the body, but 
these are sometimes crooked. The lizard is also at times rep- 
resented in the, same way, but the narrow, slim body of the 
lizard can easily be distinguished from the turtle. 

3. Analysis of the different parts of the animal figures given 
in the effigies will enable us to identify the animals. 

The long neck of the heron, the short body and long bill of 
the woodcock, the curved wings of the hawk, and the broad 
folded wings of the eagle, enable us to identify the particular 
birds intended by these effigies. In the amphibious animals the 
distinctive points are generally the legs. These are so shaped 


that they indicate the particular animal intended. The legs of 
4 
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the turtle are generally straight.and extended from right angles 
from the body. The legs of the lizzard are generally crooked, 
and can easily be recognized from their peculiar shape. The 
legs or the musk-rat are generally bent or ite toward the 
body in opposite directions. (See Diagram 3.) 


fs 
th 


Diag. 4. Turtles and birds at Koshkonong — PEET. 


It is probable that if we would analyze still farther, take 
some particular part, such as the head or legs, we could 
identify the effigies, even where other marks are lacking. For 
instance, the beaver is an animal which is sometimes represented 
with a tail so short as hardly to be recognized, and yet the 
beaver is easily identified by its shape. The effigy of a beaver 
(see Diagram 5) has been seen by the author, on the bank of 
Lake Waubasha, in connection with that of an antelope and sev- 
eral birds. The rabbit is an animal which is sometimes seen in 
effigy. The peculiarity of the rabbit is, that it has long ears and 
a very crooked or rounded haunch or hind legs. The effigy of 
the rabbit has been seen by the author, near Lake Wingra. At 
first, the shape was not recognized, but on a second visit, the 
peculiar shape of the legs, and the projection above the head. 
representing the ears, led to the identification of the animal, 
Dr. Lapham has described a figure which he calls the “ elk,” 
but it evidently was a rabbit.* The elk differs from this, in 
that the head is larger, the neck longer, the horns more erect, 
and the body more symmetrical. It would seem that the differ- 
ence between the rabbit and the elk would be easily recognized. 

The bear is an animal which is represented in the effigies, but 





*See Lapham’s Antiquities, page 54, figure 22 





is more diffi- 
cult to recog- 
nize and iden- 
tity than any 
other. It is 
known by its 
peculiar body 
and head, the 
hind legs being 
the character 
istic part. The 
bear is found 
ina great many 
different atti- 
tudes, and 
sometimes the 
attitudes bring 
confusion into 
the mind. Yet 
the large hind 
leg may be re- 
cognized in all 
the attitudes, 
and so the ef- 
gy be identi- 
fied. It is 
known by its 
peculiar body 
and head. We 
give several 
figures of the 
bear to show 
how the dis- 
tinctive marks 
may be recog- 
nized, even 
when the atti- 
tudes are dif- 
ferent. 

Two effigies 
representing 
the bear, one 
standing erect 
with head rais- 
ed, the other 
with head 
down and back 
raised. The 
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Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 
contrast between. the two is quite marked these two 
effigies were discovered by S. Taylor, 
and are described by Squirer and Davis* 
They were found on the Wisconsin river, 
near Muscoda, one of them is eighty-four 
feet long, and six feet high, the other is 
fifty-six feet long, and about twenty inches 
high. Dr. Lapham has described a num- 
ber of bear effigies, one of which seems to 
be in the attitude of climbiag. Its head is 
turned up, and its fore paws partially raised, é 
but the characteristic hind quarters identify 
it. It is found on Sauk prairie, near Honey 
Creek. Another bear effigy is also de- 
scribed by the same author, as situated in 
the same region, but this bear has the ordi- 
nary attitude, as if standing. This figure 
was recognized by Dr. Lapham, but the at- 


titude of the previous effigies led him to say, 
“That it would be difficult for the most 
practiced geologist to determine the genus , 










































or species to which it should be rcefrred. 
Another bear was plotted ‘by the same au- 
thor, which had the front foot remarkably 
enlarged, yet the hind quarters would indi- 
cate what the animal was.t We have dis- 
covered the effigy of a bear on the banks of 
Lake Wingra, near the Charity School. 
The animal is here represented as standing. 
Sometimes bears appear before us in effigy 
having no particulay characteristic marks, 
and then they are much more difficult to 
recognize. Fig. 12 will illustrate this. 
This is taken from the plotting by Mr. R. 
C. Taylor.{ They are found near the Blue 
Mounds, in Dane County, eighteen miles 
from Madison. 





*See Lapham’s Antiquities, Plate XLIV, Plate XLV 
No. 2, No. 4. 
Fig. 12. Bear effigies at t See Smithsonian Contributions, ‘Vol. I, Plate XLII, 


Blue Mounds — S. Taylor. XLVI, No. 1. 
tSee Smithsonian Contribution, Vol. I Page, 126. 
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The group is situated on the great Indian trail and contains 
six effigies of quadrupeds, six mounds in the forms of parallelo- 
grams, one elfigy of the human figure, and a small circle. The 
area comprehended in the map is something less than a half 

mile in length. It is not easy to make out from 
the effigies the character of the animals in- 
tended to be represented. It has been sug- 
gested that they were designed to represent 
buffalo, which formerly abounded in the vicin- 
ity, but the absence of a tail and of the char- 
acteristic hump of that animal would seem to 
point to a different conclusion. They display 
a closer resemblance to the bear than to any 
other animal with which we are acquainted. 
These figures seem to be most prevalent; and, 
though preserving about the same relative pro- 
portions, vary in size from go feet to 120 feet. 
In many others, as at this point, they occur 
in ranges, one after the other, at regular inter- 
vals of most of them. 

4. It should be noticed that the mound 
builders had a distinct way of representing the 
human form. The land animals were repre- 
sented with the legs upon one side, the water 
animals with legs upon both sides. But the 

a3 human effigy is represented with legs and with 

Pig, 13. wo arms, generally the arms extended. The arms, 
a ‘ " _ _ however, were the chief characteristic. A hu- 
man effigy is described by Mr. S. Taylor, as situated within a 
mile of the Wisconsin river, near Muscoda, on section 35, in 
which the legs do not appear, but the arms do. It was prob- 
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Fig. 15. 
Fig. 14. 
Man and.Woman on the Wisconsin River. — TAYLOR. 


ably designed as an effigy of awoman. (See Fig. 14.) The 
head and breast are in this case raised by heaps of earth so as 
to be more prominent than the rest of the body. 

In the group is the effigy of a man with its head toward the 
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west, and having its arms and legs extended. Its length is 125 
feet, and 140 feet from the extremity of one arm to the other, 
each arm being about 45 feet long. The body 1s about 30 feét 
in breadth and 100 feet long, the head is 25 feet in diameter. 
The elevation of the whole effigy is about 6 feet. 

One cannot doubt that this effigy is the figure of a man, for 
all the characteristics peculiar to it are clearly shown. This 
effigy occupies an eminence, and was the centre of a group of 
mounds 15 in number, which extended at intervals of about 25 
feet apart for the distance of about 1,500 feet. Another human 
effigy is described by Mr. S. Taylor, as existing in the same 
locality, but representing the human figure with two heads. 
See Fig. 15. The measurements of this effigy are given as fol- 
lows: length of body 50 feet, arms 130 feet, neck and head 15 
feet, across the breast 25 feet, over the arm at shoufders 12 
feet, at the end 4 feet, over the hips 20 feet, over the legs 8 
feet, tapering to 5 feet, over the neck 8 feet, over the head 10 
feet. Another effigy has been described by the same author, 
as situated near Sec. 35, T. 4, R.1 W. It is situated in the 
margin of the forest, and is truly a giant, measuring from the 
extremity of one arm to the other 177 feet, and from the top of 
the head to the end of the trunk 111 feet. Its shoulders, head 
and breast are elevated 4 feet. About a mile to the north of 
this is another effigy of like magnitude, accompanied by a large 
group of works. Among them is a large mound, 200 feet in 
circumference and 5 feet in height. * Dr. Laphan has men- 
tioned a number of effigies, which he thinks were human fig- 
ures, but in several cases has mistaken birds for human effigies. 
One such figure may be seen at Mayville, and forms the bird 
effigy in the group, described in our last paper. Another hu- 
man effigy is described as situated on Grand River, and is 
depicted in Fig. 26, it is called “The Man,” and is remarkable 
for the unequal length of the arms. This also, is evidently the 
effigy of a bird. Another human figure, with gigantic arms, 
having a stretch of 280 feet, and a body of 54 fect in length, is 
described as —s near the Wisconsin River, on Sec. 33, 
T.9,R.4E. This figure stands by itself in a valley in a pass 
between two high sandstone bluffs, one which rises immediately 
above the head. . Another, also, on Sec. 9, T. 16, R. 2. This 
is called “a man,” with legs expanded out, naving no contrac- 
tion for the neck. Both of these figures are, however, birds. 
At least the characteristics of the human effigy are lacking. 
There is no neck or head which has any resemblance to the hu- 
man form, and the so-called arms and legs are as close imita- 
tions of wings, and the divided tail-of birds. In fact, none of 
the figures described by Dr. Lapham are human effizies. 

It 1s doubtful, also, whether the last figure described by Mr. 





*See Squier & Davis’ Contributions- Vol. I, Page 133, Plate XLIV, No. 2. 
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S. Taylor, was that of aman. The author has discovered effigies 
which might be taken for man mounds, but which were more 
likely intended for bird effigies. One such can be seen in the 
group of mounds on Lake Wingra. (See Fig. 12, No. 1,Vol. VI.) 
This is much more likely to have been a bird, probably a night- 
hawk. Human effigies have, however, been discovered by the 
author, and identified to a considerable degree of certainty. One 
such was found near Lake Monona, on land belonging to Mr. 
Nichols. The effigy forms one of a group, among which isa 
panther and a bird. The most striking specimen of the human 
effigy, is one which was discovered by the author, iu company 
with Prof. F. W. Putman and Mr. J.C. Kimbal. It is situated 
near the public school building in the village of Baraboo. The 
effigy formed one of a line of mounds, which extended over the 
bluff where the school house now stands. The human effigy 
was, however, situated near the foot of the hill at the end 
of the line of mounds. It represented a man as lying upon his 
back, on the side of che hill, with feet extended toward the south; 
one arm drawn in toward the body and the other arm bent at 
the elbow and extending away from the body. The legs were 
not so plain, as they had been destroyed by the street grade, 
they ended in a garden and only one of them could be traced 
throughout its whole length. There is no doubt that the effigy 
was that of a man, the resemblance was too striking to doubt it 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE MOUNDS OF MARATHON, 


** Ages shakes Athene’s towers but spares gray Marathon.”’— Byron 


In 1868, I looked down from the summit of Pentelicus at the 
mound on the battle-field of Marathon. It struck me as a proof 
of Greek shrewdness and foresight. I said to myself, “ Had it 
been of exquisite Carving it would have been either mutilated 
by barbarian wantonness or would have been carried into cap- 
tivity, to adorn the — of some conqueror, or to be enshrined 
in some museum. Had it been of metal it would have corroded, 
and even if of rough stone it would have been utilized in some 
local lime-kiln, or at least in some wall. But being simply a 
heap of earih it provoked no one to aggression of any kind, and 
so has come down intact from five hundred years, wanting ten, 
before the year of grace. Moreover, as it is well nigh valueless 
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for agricultural purposes, why should it not outlast all piles of 
modern masonry?” 

It now seems, however, that in common with all the world 
was the victim of vain imaginings. Schliemann has proved 
the Marathon mound to be rather pre-historic than Grecian, and 
to date from the ninth century or earlier rather than from the 
fifth. 

Schliemann became convinced that the common opinion 
about the mound was a mistake when in 1870 he picked up 
there an obsidian arrow-head so rudely made that it belonged 
to the stone age rater than to that of the Persian invaders under 
Darius. He also failed to discover any classic mention of rear- 
ing any mound whatever at Marathon. It is indeed said in Thu- 
cydides and in Pausanius, that at Marathon there was a tomb, 
or tombs of the one hundred and ninety-two Athenians who 
fell in the battle there, as well as columns, on which were en- 
graved the names of the fallen. But nothing is said regarding 
the nature of the tombs. 

Schlieman has just now tested the Marathonian mound with 
the spade. Its height is eleven meters and its circumference 
one hundred and eighty-five. In the center of the mound he 
dug a shaft about thirteen feet square and about forty feet deep, 
and healso cut into the side of the mound, even to its center, a 
trench as low down as the level of the plain. His finds were 
obsidian knives, arrow-heads and pottery, all articles of such a 
nature as betokened a period far back of the Persian invasion. 

He was @riven to the conclusion that the mound was not the 
Athenian Polyandrion it had been so long considered, and more- 
over, that it was no more than a cenotaph, for he failed to dis- 
cover one single human bone. 

It is to be hoped the great magician of the spade will go on 
with his excavations, till he shall have ascertained where the 
Athenian bones were really ‘buried, as they clearly repose some- 
where on the field of fame. 

What tell-tales are stone tools! Obsidian in Wisconsin graves 
demonstrates pre-historic commerce with either Mexico or 
Wyoming. The testimony of these rock-wrought witnesses in 
Egpyt is still more curious. “Truthis the daughter of time ”— 
and this maxim was never better illustrated than now that Greek 
stones cry out, bringing long-hidden truth to light. 

MApIson, Wisconsin. ba D. BuTuEr. 
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ASH HEAPS IN MOUNDS IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY, OHIO. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 

Among the various subjects for profound study developed 
in mound exploration in the Miami vallev, none is so puzzling to 
the careful archeologist as the object which prompted to the 
accumulation of those vast bodies of ashes which are occasion- 
ally disclosed. 

Mound Sepulture, either by inhumation or cremation presents 
no insuperable obstacle to its interpretation. But we are “at 
fault.” There is nothing hitherto discovered, so far as [ know, 
that bears the least analogy to them, unless, perchance, the 
Iroquois bone pits should prove an exception.* 

Ritchen heaps are characterized by a heteorogeneous mass 
of refuse materials covered with a deposit of “made soil,” the 
result of natural causes, and of the considerable depth. But 
the ash heaps we are now considering are homogeneous accumu- 
lations, sparingly interspersed with charcoal, bone dust and an 
occasional nodule of burned clay. Not a stone nor pebble enters 
into their composition except an occasional work of art. These 
mounds, or enclosed ash heaps, are in their undisturbed condi- 
tion, invariably protected by a cover of clay several feet thick. 
They vary in height from five to thirteen feet, and cannot be 
distinguished from ordinary mounds except by exploration. As 
a rule they occupy elevated table lands, but rarely the highest 
point in the vicinity. ‘They are so situated, however, as to com- 
mand an extensive prospect. 

They are found near our large water courses, and (but more 
frequently) in the interior at a distance of six miles from an 
stream of magnitude; but in all ins.ances hitherto rArcreatee: | 
they eccupy prominent points. With the view of conveying 
a clearer conception of their internal structure, I present a few 
examples : 

FIRST EXAMPLE. 


The Hoover mound is situated five miles southwest from 
Dayton and one mile west from the Miami river. On the west, 
north and south, the face of the country is level; but on the east, 
at the distance of a few yards from the mound, the land in- 
clines towards the river, presenting an undulated surface which 
merges in deep ravines and precipitous hills. 

This mound, Mr. Hoover informs me, was seven feet high 
and forty feet in diameter, in its undisturbed condition, but these 





* NorE—These bone accumulations are the result of a practice whish was observed 
among the Iroquois — that, namiely, of gathering the isolated and scattered remains of 
their deceased friends at stated periods, and depositing them in one pit, amidst uni- 
versal lamentation, which was suppressed in a general feast. It is apparent, however, 
that this exception is based upon the assumed human origin of these ash-heaps. 

Now, as the Huron-Iroquis confederacy is claimed as the aggressive force in the 
disruption of the Mound-builders’ empire, it seems probable that the above practice, 
in a modified form, was borrowed from the vanquished race. 
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dimensions have been materially modified by persistent culture. 
Thus we reached the original surface at the depth of five feet, 
while the overlying clay had been spread out to a diameter of 
fifty feet, causing a reduction of two feet in its vertical height. 
As we found two feet of clay resting upon the ash heap, I con- 
Clade that the original depth of the production in this example 
was four feet. 

We commenced our investigations by sinking a shaft six feet 
in diameter in the center of the mound. This was subsequently 
enlarged but failed to elicit additional light.+ 

he ash: heap, which is three feet central depth, and twenty- 
five feet in diameter, is distinguished by the diffusion of charcoal, 
bone dust and small masses of burned clay, and by its pervious 
condition. We ascertained the diameter by digging at various 
opposite points. 
SECOND EXAMPLE. 


The Hines mound is situated one mile northwest from Cen- 
terville and six miles southeast from Alexand-rsville, on a point 
of land from which there is a rapid descent westward into a 
ravine, a gentle incline on the south and level on the east and 
north. Its position is about one mile west from the line which 
separates the water sheds of the Little and Great Miamis. 

This mound is distinguished by the indurated condition of a 
large portion of the ash heaps, which is attributable to the pres- 
ence of Springfield clay in considerable quantities. Charcoal! 
and bonedust were present, and an occasional lump of burned 
clay. We found the depth of the ash-heap in this example, 
three feet, and the diameter twenty feet: depth of the clay pro- 
tection, two feet; diameter of the mound, fifty feet. I was shown 
several fine leat-form implements, which were said to have been 
taken from this mound. In this exploration I was efficiently 
aided by Mr. P. J. Pease. 


THIRD EXAMPLE. 


The Prugh mound is situated three miles east from Alex- 
andersville, ard two miles northwest from the Himes mound. 
Its position is on the northera declivity of a slight eminence 
from which there is a gradual descent which terminates at the 
distance of 100 yards in a slight depression fifty yards in width, 
in the center of which there is a basin sixty feet in diameter, 
which marks the site of an ancient circle. In the center of the 
basin there is a slight eievation eight feet wide. As this work 
is formed of clay, without any admixture of surface materials, 
it may safely be referred to the mound builders’ epoch, and con- 
sequently coutemporary with the mound. 

Although there is a copious spring near these works from 





t NoTE.— A trench through the mound, while it might prolong the description, 
would not, as I conceive, add much to the principal facts. See Fortney mound. 
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which it might be inferred that a concentrated population would 
have been attracted there, yet there is not the slightest evi- 
dence of a village site in the Tegion except Woodbourne, one 
mile southeast from these monuments. 

This mound is distinguished by a burned clay crust ‘one toot 
thick, and about eight feet in diameter which rested upon the 
ash pile. 

In this example-there was a more than ordinary profusion of 
charcoal and bonedust, and strangely encugh, a mass of that 

eculiar unctious clay noticed in my description of the Bolander- 
mes enclosure. The pile, which is easily pe.etrated, is fif- 
teen feet wide and two feet central depth. The clay envelope 
had been reduced to one foot. The diameter of the mound 
could not be determined, as it had been reduced almost toa 
common level. Assisted by W. J. Wells. 



















FOURTH EXAMPLE, 






The Ker. mound is situated one and a half miles south from 
Sunsbury, and three miles north from Poasttown, on the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton and Dayton R. R. Its position is nearly mid- 
way between Big Twin on the east, and Shawnee Run on the 
west. This mound is almost an exact counterpart of tne last 
described, except that it is larger, as the original height was 
about seven feet, but it has been spread out over a large surface. 
I could not determine the extent of the burned crust, nor of the 
ash pile, in this example, as it required more labor than I could 
bestow upon it. The depth of the ash heap was three feet, 
and hence the the superimposed mass of clay was not less than a 
three or yossibly four feet. On the burned crust I found a ‘ 
rough sandstone “ gorget,” three inches in length, two inches in 
width in th: middle, and seven-eighths of an inch in thickness. 
The sides are concave, and the ends convex, rubbed smooth, 
but without perforations. It shows the effects of great heat. 

S. H. Binckiey. 
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BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY, Washington, D. C., March 24, 1884. 
Editor American Antiquarian : 

Dear Sir — In answer to Dr. Riggs’ letter (pp. 40-41, in Vol. 
VI, No. 1., Jan., ’84,) allow me to say, First, that the letter was 
written July 30,1879. (Two years later I saw him, and explained 
the alphabet to him. He saw how it was possible for the medial 
consonants (“sonant-surds’’) to be used. His son, Rev. A. L. 
Riggs, was the first to suggest the use of the initially exploded 
vowe's in Ponka, etc., and he admitted the existence of some of 
them in Dakota. Second, I must content myself with asserting 
that I have not been “ using an unnecessary number of marks.” 
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A study of Ponka (including Omaha), Osage, Kansas, Iowa, Oto 
and Winnebago, as well as of Dakota, has proved this; and I 
was able to show it at the Montreal meeting of the American 
Assoc. Adv. Science, two years ago. 

Yours truly, J. Owen Dorsey. 





EDITORIAL. 


RELIC HUNTING VERSUS ARCHASOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


It is evident that the work of relic hunting must go on. The 
authority of government, the example of the museums, besides 
the zeal of about five hundred private collectors, are all given 
to it and nothing can withstand it. We said a few words in 
reference to it in October last, and have since published two 
letters in response, and conclude that there is no use of protest- 
ing against the custom. We, however. would oe ages’ g ask 


if anything can be done toward mapping, surveying and plot- 
ting the mounds in the midst of this relic hunting. We respect- 
fully submit the question whether the plotting of the individual 
mounds which the agents of a museum, a society, or a bureau 
are practicing while they excavate the mounds, can be consid- 
ered as an archeological survey. A geological survey conducted 
in such a manner would not be very satisfactory. Suppose that 
the government surveying parties should plot the coa! mines, 
send specimens of coal to the National Museum and call that a 
geological survey, would that be regarded as a satisfactory pro- 
ceeding? There was a time before the rage for collecting relics 
had arisen, when archeological surveys were considered desirable. 
We do not know that these surveys were conducted at govern- 
ment expense, but we know that the very best reports on 
archeology were made as the results of them. The reports 
made by Squier and Davis, and Dr. I. A. Lapham, were the 
most itoatahe contributions ever made to archeology in the 
United States. They are more frequently referred to now than 
any other. They were made by men who cared less for the 
relics, but more for the monuments. The reports were pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institute and are regarded as among 
the most valuable contributions which that institution has ever 
published. 

The only actual contributions to archeology in the line of monu- 
iets and earthworks worthy of the name, since they appeared, 
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have been published by local societies or by individuals. Col. 
C. C. Jones, has given descriptions of some of the monuments 
in Georgia. Rev. J. P. MacLain has published a little volume 
concerning the mounds, the most valuable part of which is the de- 
scription of the earthworks of Hamilton county,Ohio. The St. 
Louis Academy of Science has published a valuable monograph 
on the archzological remains of southeastern Missouri. 

A few books have been published, also, upon archeology, in 
general, which have contained some descrip‘ions of earthworks, 
though not from first sources, viz.: Short’s, North Americans of 
Antiquity; H. H. Bancroft’s volume upon Antiquities, one of his 
series, and Conant’s Footprints of Vanished Races. The Smith- 
sonian Reports have also contained fragmentary accounts of 
earthworks furnished by voluntary writers; and the work of Mr. 
Joseph Jones, one of the Smithsonian contributors, has a few 
pages devoted to the earthworks. No appropriation has been 
made to the survey of the earthworks, but the chief attention has 
been given to the work of collecting relics and of building up 
great museums, without regard to the monuments as such. 

That the relics have been gathered with great avidity is 
manifest from the report and transactions published by the vari- 
ous museums, societies and institutions. tt appears Seen these 
that relic hunting is considered the great line of research, that 
the science is to be advanced by this means. The collector who 
hoards relics and digs into the mounds for the sake of collecting, 
imagines himself to be a contributor to science. The comple- 
ments which are bestowed upon his associates, who are less 
miserly or more patriotic, convince him of this, and his conceit 
is increased by the fact that so many honorable names are asso- 
ciated with relic hunting. The Ethnological Bureau has not 
removed this tendency, and we do not consider that the letters 
which we have published in answer to our protest relieve the 
charge. 

We hold that there are positive evils connected with this 
practice. One is that the practice limits the science to a very 
narrow range. The data of the science of archeology are not 
found in the relics exclusively — in fact, a very small part of 
the information which may be gained concerning the prehistoric 
races come from the study of the relics. The real life of the 
pre-historic people is revealed to us by the monuments. We 
acknowledge that the cabinets have furnished many facts and 
that various theories have arisen from the study of relics from 
the cabinets, but a broad and comprehensive view of the 
science will come only from the study in the field; just as much 
so in Archeology as in Geology. Wedo not expect that those 
who collect relics, and who are ambitious to build up great 
museums will appreciate this position, for this tendency to limit 
the study to cabinets has been so long prevalent that it is diffi- 
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sult to break through the limitations. We maintain, however, 
that there is a broader science than this relicology, which has 
been so prevalent. : 

Another evil is, that it tends to destroy the data of the science. 
We do not charge the wanton destruction of the monuments 
upon any one, but unless the rage for collecting relics 1s arrested, 
and the archeologists come to realize that the study of the 
monuments is as important as that of the relics, great loss is to 
ensue. The destruction of the earthworks is an inevitable re- 
sult. Private individuals will carry out what public institutions 
have begun, and there is no one to prevent them. 

Unless, then, the Government shall cease, through their paid 
agents, such as the officers and employees of the Ethnological 
Bureau and others, this work of gathering relics for the sake of 
building up the national museum, the evil will go on increasing. 
The first work to do is to protect the monuments; the second, 
to make a thorough and systematic survey of them, and then, 
after all due precaution has been taken, the museum may enter 
into the field to gather relics. 

That the order has been reversed, is manifest. It needs no 
argument to prove this There are five museums on the Atlantic 
coast, eager to gather relics. There are cabinets and museums 
in nearly all the colleges in the Interior. The local societies and 
the Academy of Science are all active in collecting. We dv not 
know of any society, or institution, or bureau, or any other 
party engaged in the work of surveying. We certainly do not 
consider the method which Prof. Cyrus Thomas has described as 
worthy of the name of a survey. 

This method has been carried out quite enough already. With 
great rapidity has the agent of the bureau, Mr. Norris, passed 
from one part of the country to another, wherever the most 
relics could be secured. We hear of him in a corner of Wis- 
consin, digging into modern structures near the old fort. We 
next hear of him in North Carolina, digging out relics which 
the Cherokees have left — relics ,deposited since historic times. 
We next. hear of him in Illinois, digging for relics; this time, 
however, striking upon something apparently a little more 
ancient. 

The course pursued has led to false conclusions. There are evi- 
dences thit two epochs of mound building existed in nearly all 
parts of the country. The agent of the bureau, Mr. Norris, who is 
not an ethnologist and never was, but who has been engaged for a 
time as a keeper of the Yellowstone Park, happened to strike 
into one epoch, in two or three different places. The result is 
that the chief of the department begins to argue a point which 
has been long granted, as though it were a grand discovery. 
We would inform the gentleman, however, that over twenty 
years ago, it was held that the Cherokees were the builders of 
the stone heaps and monuments of eastern Tennessee and the 
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western part of the Carolinas. The distinction between the 
mounds built by the modern Indians and those by the so-called 
mound builders is apparent in too many places to be denied and 
the “survey” should have seen this distinction The relics 
do not reveal the distinction between the successive epochs 
of mound erecting. The relics are very similar, whether exhumed 
from the mounds or picked up upon the surface. The differences 
between them might be recognized if the relics were separated, 
but ignorance as to the mounds and earthworks, has led custo- 
dians to place the relics from the same locality all together with- 
out classifying them closely. False ideas have arisen in refer- 
ence to the relics themselves and very strange positions have 
been taken by these same custodians in reference to the earth- 
works. We have a case in hand. 

The survey has not been extensive enough to bring the 
idea to the chief of the department. The inductive method 
would have tended to accumulate facts, and then when these facts 
had been gathered, to draw couclusions, but the deductive 
method has been followed from the outset. 

The geological survey of Kentucky has published a mono- 
graph on the mounds of the Mississippi Valley, in which the 
author, Mr. Lucien Carr, has taken some strange positions in 
reference to the mound builders. This monograph is published 
by a “geological” survey, and should have been from first 
sources, the result of an archeological survey, as supplement- 
ary, but instead of this, it is made up, mainly, of quotations 
from books. Some of the mistakes which are made are the re- 
sults of this method. 

The author has drawn from the published works of Mr. H. 
H. Bancroft, who may be good authority on the antiquities of 
the Pacific Coast, but who is no authority on the thes 

It is a strange method of proceeding, when a professed sur- 
vey looks to authorities which have never surveyed, and bases 
his. publication on the imperfect explorations which were made 
thirty years ago, and advances this as a new work on the mounds 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

If there had been in this an examination of relics, some mistakes 
would have been avoided, but neither relics or earthworks are 
made the basis for the information furnished. The author plays 
Hamlet, with Hamletleft out. Mistakes in reference to the ani- 
mal mounds, in reference to the different classes of mounds, 
in reference to the different epochs of mound building, in refer- 
ence to the religion indicated by the mounds, and especially in 
reference to the skill displayed by the builders are made by the 
author, because of his want of acquaintance with the mounds, 
and because of his relying upon tradition and other authors 
rather than upon actual observation. 
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. These four or five reasons for a survey of the mounds are 
given. Much more might be said. If the money which has 
been laid out already in collecting relics, and in publishing unre- 
liable monographs, had been laid out properly, we should have 
had a survey already; but instead of this, authors go back to 
the surveys made by certain gentlemen, at their own expense, 
over thirty years ago, and then ring the changes on these to 
suit themselves. We submit, whether this is a proper, scientific 
course. We argue for a resurvey of the whole archxological 
field. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE average Egyptian some time ago advanced to such a 
stage of culture that he found it worth while to destroy ancient 
monuments. His destructiveness was chiefly aimed at the 
tombs and temples nearest the Nile. Masses disintegrated from 
structures overhanging the river could be tumbled down and 
easily rolled on board barges which would transport them where 
they could be burnt for lime or utilized in masonry. For check- 


ing this vandalism M. Maspero, the superintendent of antiquities, 
has organized a corps of thirty-three chief guardians with many 
subordinates with ample authority to protect and preserve an- 
tiques from barbarians who would be more ruthless than the 
scythe of time ana the rods of tyrants. Lime burners have 
clestroyed monuments in Palestine, in Greece and in Asia Minor. 
Relic hunters destroy monuments in America. 


Tue French commission des Monuments Historigues receives 
from the state $300,000 a year to be expended in preserving 
and restoring or exploring monumental remains of antiquity. 


A TREASURE of twenty-five vessels of solid silver, of the 
Roman period, was recently dug up by a peasant at Montcor- 
net, near Laon, in France. 
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NOTES ON CLASSIC ARCHAOLOGY. 
By Pror. A.C. MERRIAM. 


A. H. Sayce in Ecypt. Professor Sayce writes from Luxor, Egypt, under date 
of January 7, giving an account of his visit to Abydos and its vicinity. In the two 
chief temples there he copied some valuable inscriptions scratched upon the walls, of 
which 33 are Carian, 44 Cypriote, more than 60 Phoenician, besides one or two in 
characters which were unknown to him. Of the Carian, only two were previously 
known, and they will doubtless be of great service in giving a clew to that almost un- 
known alphabet, if not to the language. The Greek inscriptions are mostly of the 
Ptolemaic epoch, and later, though a few are earlier, two or three being deceaed to 
belong to the same age as the priceless Abu-Simbel inscriptions (latter part of the 
seventh century B. C.), the starting point of datable Greek epigraphy. More than 
one dialect is represented by them, but few have chronological references. One con- 
tains the following frank admission, or rather boast: ‘1, Nicanor, am come with 
Heracleia—drunk.”” Professor Sayce makes no comment on the Cypriote, but they 
ought to yield some interesting facts. Two had previously been published from this 
site. 

A visit was also paid to the newly-discovered temple and tomb in the vicinity, at 
Uladaihweh, on the east bank of the Nile. The tomb is cut in the cliff, and divided 
into two chambers adorned with sculptures and hieroglyphs. ‘On the right hand 
side of the second chamber is a very interesting piece a sculpture, representing two 


heraldic lions seated back to back and supporting the setting sun between them. 
The form and position of the lions are the same that meet us in the art of Babylonia 
and Asia Minor, and they bear a striking likeness to the well-known lions of Myke- 
nae. The sculpture, therefore, may be regarded as a sure indication of the Asiatic 
influence exercised upon Egypt through the wars of the XVIIIth Dynasty. The 
hieroglyphs inform us that t 


e tomb belongs to the reign of Menepthah I.; and as 
‘the gods of Tni’ or This, are mentioned in them, it seems pretty clear that the 
family buried in the tomb came from the ancient city of Menes.” From this and 
other evidence the conclusion is drawn that Girgheh on the opposite side of the river, 
“occupies the site of the long-lost and long-sought for city This, which was the birth 
place of the founder of the united monarchy of Egypt,” as Mariette had already con- 
jectured. 


THE ATRIUM VEsT&.— Siguor Lanciani announced in 7he Athenaeum of October 
27th last, the important discovery of the Atrium Vestae, or dwelling of the Vestal 
Virgins atRome. Mention is made of its previous discovery in 1497 and in 1549, but 
little was known of it, though enough to fix the site just at the northeastern foot of the 
Palatine, on the Via Sacra. Adjoining it on the north was the round temple of the god- 
dess with its precinct. The abode itself contains halls and apartments of every size, open- 
ing on a large court, the Atrium proper, which gave name to the whole series, and in 
which stood a large number of statues of the Vestales Maximae, the abbesses of the sis- 
terhood, partehs « persons grateful for benefits conferred. Twelve pedestals of such 
statues were found in 1497, and two more in 1549. The excavations were pushed 
with vigor during November and December last, and the results are thus summarily 
given by Signor Lanciani, Athenaeum, January 19. Surface excavated, 2,400 sq. 
metres; maximum depth reached, 25 metres; marble pedestals with inscriptions, 13; 
inscriptions on marble slabs, 12; brick stamps, 102; silver coins, 835; gold coin, 1; 
pieces of jewelry, 2; busts and heads, 15; statues, 11; important pieces of statues, 
7; pieces of columns, 11. The coins are a curious deposit, of which Lanciani gives a 
most satisfactory account. They were found in a rough terra-cotta jug within the 
N. E. corner of the Atrium, about a metre and a half above the ancient pavement, 
and under the remains of a mediaeval house, where they had been van a i by some 
official of Pope Marinus II, towards the middle of the tenth century. Lanciani shows 
that the Pope and his officials inhabited all that slope of the Palatine at that time, and 
thus accounts for the presence of the hoard there. ‘The gold coin shows the head and 
name of the Byzantine Emperor Theophilus (827-42), and on the other side the busts 
of Michael and Constantine VIII. ‘There are 32 silver denarii, of which 828 are 
Anglo-Saxon, subdivided as follows, as far as identified: Aelfred Rex (871-901), 3 coins; 
Ralonesd Rex (901-924), 218; Aethelstan Rex (924-940), 391; Eadmund Rex 
(940-946), 195; Northumbrian kings: Sitrig Cvnvg N., 1; Anlaf, 6; Plegmund, Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury, 4. A piece of jewelry among the coins was inscribed ‘‘ Domno 
Marino Papa.” But why sucha hoard of coins from England in Rome? They are Peter’s 
pence, which, in the middle of the tenth century, were paid solely by the Anglo-Saxons 
to the Pope, and out of this tribute the official residing on the site of the Atrium had 
received all his pay, and had bestowed it so carefully in his bank that he succeeded, 
unwittingly no doubt, in making the Romans of the nineteenth century his heirs. As the 
religious corporations of the Fratres Arvales, the Saliiand the Augurs had their /as# or 
records with names and other details engraved in stone, which have been discovered 
from time to time more or less injured, it was hoped that something of the kind might 
be found in the Atrium to supply corresponding information of the Vestals; but neither 
there nor in any one of the 40,000 inscriptions elsewhere found at Rome, has a single 
line come to light which can be attributed to such fast, and it is therefore concluded that 
the Vestals never had any. This want is compensated for in a measure by the pedestal- 
inscriptions found in the Atrium, all of which belong to the period of the empire. By 
the aid of these and a few notices from ancient authors, Lanciani fixes the names and 
often the dates of fourteen of the A7axime or abbesses. One of these, Occia, holds 
the office for the period of fifty-seven years, 38 B. C. to19 A. D. The most famous 
of all appears to have been Flavia Publicia, seven of whose pedestals have been found, 
and one quite complete portrait statue which represents a “lady of tall, queenly ap- 
pearance, of noble demeanor, of a sweet and gentle, if not handsome face.” Her 
ascertained dates are 247-257 A. D. Another pedestal is interesting from the fact 
that though its inscription speaks in the highest terms of the priestess, her name 
is erased. For this ‘‘ only two reasons can be given: either she happened to forget 
the vows of chastity, or she was converted to christianity. The first explanation does 
not seem satisfactory, not only because she was most probably a mature, if not an old 
woman when the crime and the memoria damnatio took place, but also because the 
fall of a Vestal would certainly have been noticed and registered and proclaimed to 
the four winds by contemporary christian writers. Conversion to the Gospel seems 
more probably; one of these conquests of the new faith in Vesta’s Atrium is actually 
mentioned by Prudentius, Peristeph., hymn 2.” The Vestals were expelled from the 
Atrium in 394 A. D. and Coelia ad Concordia, the last or next to the last of the Max- 
imae was on terms of especial friendship with Praetextatus, a famous champion of 
polytheism. She raised a statue in his honor in the Atrium, and received the same 
distinction in his house. Both pedestals have now been discovered. 


THE CESNOLA COLLECTION. — The Feuardent-Cesnola suit has given to those who 
have had the patience to watch its tedious progress, an opportunity of gaining a fairly 
correct idea of the truth and falsity of the serious charges. which had been urged so 
persistently for some years against the Cesnola Collection. The Collection has un- 
questionably been benefited by the light thrown upon the questions involved. Neg- 
ligence and hurry in preparing some of the objects for exhibition were shown, and 
acknowledged by the authorities of the Museum, and several wrong identifications of 
site were corrected. In these particulars the value of the Collection is enhanced to 
the archaeologist, and the efforts of the plaintiff have not been amiss, though one 
might suppose that this could have been accomplished without the expenditure of so 
many thousands of dollars and the exhibition of somuch bad feeling. But the charges 
of attempted fraud upon the public were too ridiculous to deserve the consideration 
which they received. The early assertion that many of the objects were not genuine, 
especially those from Golgoi, was in effect abandoned at the trial, and could not stand 
for an instant before the testimony of Ceccaldi and Lang, written on the spot at 
the time of the discovery; while the notion that not the Director merely, but the 
trustees of the Museum (who were cognizant of all that was done) should Seve been 
engaged in any such conspiracy passes comprehension. The charge rested mainly 
upon the use of a wash upon the marbles and upon the bronzes, as was alleged for 
the purpose of covering restorations on the one and rejuvenating the other. In 
reality, the milk-and-stone wash was used to preserve the marbles Bin the gradual 
disintegration which anyone can convince himself is going on there. The treatment 
of the bronzes was for a similar purpose, and it is to be hoped tha¢ the authorities will 
succeed in both these laudable endeavors. There is also a curious change progressing 
in the silver bowls, armlets, etc., from Curium which deserves attention. ‘To look 
at these casually, one would suppose that they had been just removed from an 
envelope of cotton wool, numerous fibers of which had adhered to the surface of the 
silver and had not been removed. Instead of this, the filaments are said to be actual 
growths from the silver itself. The fact needs chemical investigation. As to the 
marbles, it may be added, that the Venus de Milo was removed last fall from ex- 
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hibition at the Louvre, and a cast substituted in its place, thatthe original might be 
treated for the effects of dampness and exposure. 

The most serious charge against the Director was that of cuttingthe “‘ Mirror,’’ 
on the statuette of ‘‘ Aphrodite,” which, if true, would have been infamous. But 
the conscientious, exact, and ingenious, microscopic investigations of Mr. Braman, 
President of the Microscopical ee proved beyond doubt from the deposits of 
lime upon the present surface of the ‘‘ Mirror”’ and the surrounding portions, that here 
is the original surface, and the traces of color still visible add to the proof. The 
other important indictments shared a very similar fate. 

A — example of a deposit similar to that which covered the “ Mirror,’’ may be 
found in the case of the relief, also from Golgoi, figured in Cesnola’s Cyprus, oppo- 
site p. 150, in the upper corner to the left. ‘The top of this slab is broken away on 
the right, but on the left exhibited a figure which was originally described as an eagle, 
or possibly a sphinx. Now, however, after having been thoroughly bathed and the 
deposit removed, four winged horses are disclosed, yoked side by side and appar- 
ently drawing a chariot, like several of those elsewhere in the Collection. Three of 
the Coote are distinctly carved, even to the nose-pieces of the bridles, and traces of 
color still remain. The yoke extending across the necks of all is unmistakable. 
The furthest horse, along the back of the slab, is somewhat broken away, but enough 
remains to show the outline. The one nearest the spectator turns its head so as to 

resent the face nearly full to the view; the others are looking straight to the front. 
This group may have some connection with the Cypriote inscription below it. The 
standing figure upon the spectator’s right is probably a minstrel holding a lyre 
which he touches as he sings. 

Now that such conclusions have been reached by the trial and the questions at is- 
sue set at rest, one would hope, so far as the courts are concerned, the Museum owes 
it to itself to make the most exhaustive search for all — that may have been 
made, and to indicate these in some unmistakable manner for the guidance of future 
students who desire to know the exact condition in which each object was discovered, 
that sound and trustworthy archaeological conclusions may be drawn. It has been 
intimated that this would have been done before, had it not been for the charges im- 


pending. Now it can be carried into effect with propriety and thoroughness. 


ROME AND VICINITY.—Since the beginning of the year excavations have been 
made on the road from Rome to Marino, where a large Roman villa was known to be 
situated, and many objects of interest and value have been found, among them 
eighteen pieces of sculpture. One of these is a colossal Marsyas nine feet high in a 
good state of preservation, and the statue of an athlete of the Lysippean type, a 
beautiful bearded satyr, a winged victory, and a group of an eagle carrying off a lamb. 
The name of the original owner of the villa was Q. Voconius Pollio, and it after- 
wards passed into the hands of the family of Valerii. These names are found 
engraved upon the water pipes running between the fish pond and the baths and 
fountains. 

Within the city itself, the construction of the war office led to the discovery of the 
town residence of Vulcatius Rufinus, the uncle of Julian the Apostate. The vesti- 
bule alone has been uncovered, and this is paved with marble of the rarest kind. On 
the left of the entrance a marble pedestal was found dedicated to the owner by the 
township of Ravdenna in a prolix and flowery inscription of the fourth century. 


PAPYRI FROM THE FayUM.— During the past few years a large number of papyri 
have been discovered in the — in Egypt, and have found their way into Euro- 
pean museums and libraries. The Berlin museum has a valuable store, but prob- 
ably the largest nnmber is in the custody of the Austrian museum at Vienna, where 
they are being examined under the direction of Prof. Karabacek. Already some 
1,500 have been investigated, but this is only a small part of the entire mass. The 
Fayum has always been celebrated as the garden of Egypt, but it has not been known 
in modern days to have been also a centre where the love of literature was consider- 
able, as is proved by these papyri. Those already examined extend from about 
the beginning of our era into the tenth century, and are written in some seven differ- 
ent languages. Dr. Karl Wessely has had the good fortune to discover a parchment 
fragment of Thucydides, which contains in 44 lines the last section of chap. 91, and 
the first six sections of chap. 92 of the 8th book. From palaeographic evidence 
it is supposed to have been written about the close of the third century A. D., and is 
of great interest on this account, as the oldest MS. of Thucydides hitherto known 
belongs to the eleventh century. It presents some unknown variants and two valu- 
able interlinear glosses. Some Greek fragments of the Evangelists offer a text whose 
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purity is not surpassed by the contemporaneous Codex Sinaiticus. Of value to 
palaeography is a large number of dated Greek fragments which extend from 203 to 
699, and Arabic-Greek to 909 A. D. The Arabic material contains documents of the 
time of Harun al Raschid, private papers, and correspondence from distant places, 
even as far as Mecca. 


EARLY CIVILIZATION IN ASIA MINOR — Mr. W. S. Ramsay’s tours in Asia Minor have 
been fruitful in the extreme. His discoveries have convinced him that Boghaz Keui, 
in northern Cappadocia, was the center of a great power which extended its sway 
over all Asia Minor, at a very early period. From this fact only, can the oldest sys- 
‘tem of roads of Asia Minor be explained, for they all lead to Boghaz Keui, just as at 
present all lead to Constantinople. This road system fell into decay at the beginning 
of written history, but the ruins of Boghaz-Keui still attest in many ways 
its former greatness. Hieroglyphic inscriptions similar to those engraved in 
relief upon its monuments, are spread over Lydia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, and Cap- 
padocia, and in the last district cuneiform inscriptions upon clay tablets, in an 
unknown tongue have also been found at Kaisarieh; seven of which are now 
in the British Museum. This civilization of Cappadocia was overthrown first by 
Assyrian and then by the Persian powers. Ramsay describes a_monument situ- 
ated at Ibriz, near the ancient Cybistra, close by a plentiful spring, in a district 
otherwise poorly supplied with water. It is cut in low relief upon a rock, and repre- 
sents a deity standing fifteen feet high, and holding in his hand ears of corn and 
grapes. He is simply clad in the same style as the peasants of that region at the 

resent day, while opposite to him stands a priest or king, nine feet high, praying to 

im with folded vice This second figure is clothed in a mantle over a richly em- 
-broidered tunic, and the mantle is fastened over the breast by a buckle resembling 
several gold objects found in a Lycian grave. ‘The pattern of the tunic bears a close 
similarity to the cross-ornaments of the Midas-tomb, in Phrygia, and is bordered 
with a row of suxast:kas, and inscriptions called Hittite by Sayce accompany the 
figures. Another reiief is at Elflatun Bunar, westward of Iconium, and like the for- 
mer is near a spring, but as no rock was at hand to receive the sculpture, a building 
of huge stone blocks was erected for the special purpose. Here a human figure is 
represented with horns upon his head, standing beside an altar. At his left appears 
a still larger figure of a god wearing a small hat which is peculiar to these reliefs, 
and on the right a goddess whose hair is arranged in a peculiar manner like that of 
the Sphinx of Eyuk. 

The stone monuments of Phrygia, with one or two exceptions, belong to another 
and later style of art, which points to Mycenae, as shown by the two lions sculptured 
over the door of a rock tomb, in the neighborhood of Cottiaeum. Not far from this 
tomb is a monument resembling an obelisk, eighty feet high with a chamber in its 
lower part, containing on its rear wall a figure of Cybele, eight feet high, upon each 
side of which stands a lioness with its paws resting upon the shoulder of the goddess. 
Over the door is a relief of two opposite sphinxes of very ancient style. Elsewhere 
a lion and griffin are sculptured. One face of this structure is ornamented like the 
Midas-tomb, with cross and meander designs like a tapestry. 

Mr. Ramsay will continue his explorations in Asia Minor this spring. 


THE TUMULUS AT MARATHON. —The spade is a very innocent and harmless 
instrument when regarded simply as a spade, but put behind it the sagacity and 
means of Dr. Schliemann, and it becomes as formidable as dynamite, for exploding 
unsubstantial theories. The last exploit of the iconoclastic explorer is recounted 
by himself, in the columns of Zhe Academy, writing from Athens, under date of 
February 12th. Since the publication of Leake’s standard work on the Demes of 
Attica, it has been pretty generally assumed that the large tumulus on the plain of 
Marathon was erected after the great battleas a monument to the dead Athenians 
who are known to have been buried on the field. Schliemann speaks too strongly in 
saying that the acceptance of this idea has been “universal.” Curtius does not 

’ mention it in his history, and Grote merely remarks that ‘‘Colonel Leake believes ”’ 
it, but it certainly has been widely prevalent. Schliemann became skeptical, on the 
ground that so large a mound is not mentioned in classical authors as having been 
erected, because the thirteen similar tumuli le opened in the Troad were more ancient, 
because of the very rude arrow-heads found about the hillock (Leake supposed them 
to be Persian), and especially from a knife of obsidian, which he discovered there. 
He accordingly obtained permission from the government to apply the spade to the 
problem, in the presence of the ephor, Dr. Philios. The tumulus is Sooutheed as 

thirty-six feet in height and six hundred in circumference. A shaft some thirteen 
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feet square, was sunk from the top vertically through the mound till it reached a 
point from six to twelve feet below the level of the plain, and a smaller trench was 
opened inwards from the east on a level with the plain. In both the result was 
the same; the earth consisted alternately of clay and sand, the objects of human 
industry of very archaic pottery, wheel-made or hand-made, for the most part 
thoroughly baked, but some only superficially. The bulk of the pottery resembles 
the Trojan in its glaze, some yellow, some lustrous black or dark brown, some with 
ornamentation in stripes, or circles and very rudely made flowers. ‘‘All this prteny 
has such an archaic appearance that it would not have surprised me at all had | found 
it among the most ancient pottery in the royal tombs at Mycenae. But I also found 
a very small fragment of a lustrous black glazed archaic vase, which removes us 
again from the age of the Mycenaean tombs, back to the ninth century B. C. 
For the rest, I found nothing which could claim a later date. But on the contrary, 
the large number of knives of obsidian which occur, and of which I found no trace 
in the royal tombs at Mycenae, seem to point to a much higher antiquity than these; 
and the same may be said of the very rude arrow-heads of obsidian, of which many 
specimens were gathered. I may further mention the fragment of a vase of Egyptian 
porcelain. I found no trace of human skeletons or of a funeral, neither charcoal nor 
ashes, and only some half-dozen very small bones, probably of animals, which lay 
disposed at various depths.’’ Dr. Schliemann accordingly concludes that the mound 
was a mere cenotaph, most probably of the ninth century B. C., though it may have 
once served for the erection of ssaghiva, as he found immediately below the surface a 
fragment of a well-wrought marble slab, which may have belonged tothe base of 
some monument. 

‘These discoveries prove that Marathon was a place of importance centuries before 
the battle set its crown of glory upon it, and new life is infused into the ancient 
legends which clustered about the region; how that Xuthus here defended Attica 
from the bronze-clad warriors from Chalcis, and how his son Ion became the ruler of 
Athens by wedding the daughter of Erechtheus; how it was the refuge of the chil- 
dren of Hercules from the persecutions of Eurystheus, and became the scene of the 
self-immolation of the noble Macaria. It was here, according to Pausanias, that the 
worship of Hercules was first introduced into Greece, which points to Phoenician 
connections, and thence on to Cadmeian Thebes; while on the other hand it formed 
the intermediate link between Delos and Delphi in the worship of Apollo, and here a 
solemn sacrifice was offered every year and the prognostics observed, before the sacred 
ship of the Athenians could set out on its the-oric mission for Delos. Indeed, Curtius 
regards Marathon as the original seat of the worship of Apollo in Attica. 

Dr. Schliemann has now proceeded to Tiryns where he has resumed his former ex- 
cavations. 


Ecyrt. M. Maspero has been engaged for the last two years in preparing an ex- 
haustive catalogue of the Boulak Museum which will be of great value to Egyptolo- 
gists. Its appearance is shortly to be expected. The descriptions are minute and 
will.be illustrated by photographs. : 

Excavations in the vicinity of the Suez canal have brought to light some memorials 
of the subjugation of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar. ‘These are three terra-cotta cylin- 
ders containing cuneiform inscriptions with the name of Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, son of Nabopolassar, king of Babylon. Prof. Sayce thinks that these were 
brought in by the Babylonian army and deposited in the conquered territory as insig- 
nia of victory, since they merely mention the erection of buildings in Babylon, and 
are written quite carelessly. An inscription of the same king, with much the same 
import, has just been discovered in Mt. Lebanon by M. Pognon. 


PHOENICIANS IN SICILY. Before the same Institute, on the 25th of January, Hel- 
big described a grave discovered some years ago near Syracuse. In plan and con- 
tents this grave was distinguished from all Greek graves of Sicily and Lower Italy, 
while it resembled those of Mycenae, Nauplia, Menidi, Ialysus and Camirus. ‘The 
rock-hewn chamber resembled a bee-hive and was approached by a long corridor. It 
contained some vessels resembling the Mycenaean and Rhodian, and two vases of 
black ware which find their counterparts at Mycenae and Daulis. As all archaeolo- 
gists ascribe a pre-Dorian origin to those Greek necropoles, it follows that the Syra- 
cusan grave cannot have belonged to the Dorian colonists of Sicily, nor to the oldest 
Ionian colony, as at Naxos where no find of the kind has rewarded the most eager 
excavation. The museum of Palermo alone contains some similar vases, and they 
are of unknown locality. Helbig therefore concludes that the grave belonged to the 
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Phoenicians, who, as is known from Thucydides, possessed factories along the whole 
Sicilian coast at one time, and these would naturally be placed upon easily defended 
tongues of land and islands near the coast. It is probable that such a station existed 
on the Island of Ortygia in the harbor of Syracuse. The myth of Cyanippus and 
Cyane naturalized here, suggests that of Cinyras and Myrrha with its Phoenician at- 
tributes, aud Diodorus saw in the cult of Cyane reminiscences of early human sacri- 
fices. Under Dionysius the elder there existed on Ortygia, a quarter occupied by 
Phoenicians, who possessed especial privileges. 

The Archaeological Society of Athens, in conjunction with the French School of 
Archaeology, has undertaken excavations at Elatea in Phocis, to explore the temple 
of Athena Kranaia there. Prof. Stamatakis represents the Society in the work, and 
M. Paris the School. 


AGE OF THE DIPYLON VASES. At a meeting of the German Archaeological Insti- 
tute of Rome, on the 14th of December last, Professor Helbig discussed the question 
of the period and art of the oldest Greek vases found at Athens, near the Dipylon 
Gate. He thought that they belonged toa period later than Homer, because they 
show war ships with long beaks, instead of the round transport vessels which alone 
he finds in the Homeric poems. One very ancient vase, which represents a funeral 
lament, shows the weeping women completely nude. This was as foreign to the elder 
Greek art, as it was common in that of further Asia. In the Homeric poems the 
finest works of art are from Phoenicia, where the older art inclined to the natural- 
istic, as the silver ox head and golden figures of Astarte from Mycenae, as well as 
bronze figures of warriors from the Syrian coast and many objects from Cyprus show, 
and this influenced the first efforts of the Greeks. Hence the Dipylon-vase repre- 
sents the bodies after the manner of the Phoenicians, the face and legs in profile, the 
breast in full view, exactly like the Astarte-idol of Mycenae. 


UNDER the editorship of R. P. F. Fita, S. T., the monthly Boletin de la Real 
Academia de la Historia has become a valuable repertory of archaeological discov- 
eries. In almost every number some article is given to correct or to supplement for 
some particular district the volume Berlin Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, which 
treats of Spain. In the number for August 1883, the temple of Serapis in Ampurias 
is described, and in that of February is a reprint of a valuable essay on the worship 
of Isis in Valencia, showing the influence of Egyptian rites in Spain in Roman times, 
if not earlier. In the number for September £883, a cemetery is described in Molina 
de Aragon, in which the skulls, and sometimes the whole body, were pierced with 
nails. This, it is conjectured, may have been a mediaeval burying place for Jews, 
and this fact an explanation of an obscure Aragonese proverb, ‘‘Clavado te veas 
como Judio.” Another valuable memorial of the presence of Jews in Spain are lists 
of the taxes paid by each town or village in Alava in the XIth and XIVth centuries. 
It is singular to remark how little the Basque toponymy has altered since. An ined- 
ited description of the Jesuit Missions to the Guaranis Indians is printed at intervals 
in this Boletin. , The childish nature of their government as here caeeeets is almost 
incredible, and quite accounts for the subsequent miserable history of Paraguay. At- 
tention has lately been directed to the cinnabar (red) paintings and inscriptions in 
Spanish caves; but nothing has been determined about them; the smooth and pol- 
ished surface of the rock on which some are written militates against an extreme an- 
tiquity. In cutting a road from St. Jean Pied de Port to Roncesvalles, last year, 
skeletons with armlets and ankle rings of beaten copper, and with flattened skulls, were 
found with some other remains near Ibaneta. Unfortunately it was impossible to 
preserve the skulls, and the coins found were secreted by the workmen. ‘The locality 
1s rich in remains of antiquity; but the Prior and Canons of Roncesvalles discourage 
all excavations. 

In the Revue de Linguistique, 15 October, 1883, is a paper of ** Recherches sur les 
noms de nombres cardinaux dans la famille maya-quiche,” by the Count H. de Cha- 
rency. The same number contains a paper on Pre-Aryan Europe, by D. Heinrich 
Winckler. WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 
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NOTES FROM ORIENTAL PERIODICALS. 
By PRorF. JOHN AVERY. 


Year by year we are gathering information concerning the beliefs and customs of 
those tribes of the human race that have not come so closely into contact with civili- 
zation as to have given up their primitive simplicity. Moreover, the tales of early 
travelers, which were often untrustworthy, are being replaced by the accounts of ob- 
servers long resident among the people, and whose investigations are conducted ac- 
cording to scientific methods. We find two papers of this character in the Fourna’ 
of the Anthropological Institute, for November, 1883. ‘The first is by Mr. Frederick 

mney, who spent fifteen years among the aborigines of the river Darling, in New 
South Wales. Mr. Bonney was one of the earliest English settlers in that part of 
Australia, and having occasion to employ the natives constantly as assistants in cat- 
tle grazing he had an excellent opportunity to secure their confidence and learn their 
habits.‘ We condense from his paper the description of the mode of initiating a youth 
into manhood. When a male arrives at the age of about sixteen years he is carried off 
to the forest, with, or more often without, his own consent, by the young men of the vil- 
lage. Here he undergoes a process of ‘‘ treatment ”’ lasting from ten days to a menth. 
The ceremony begins with the removal ofa front tooth in the upper jaw by a blow from, 
a throwing-stick. The head is covered with pieces of opossum or coapen skin, and 
a string of opossum fur is wrapped around the body, which, as well as the face, is 
smeared with charcoal powder. A few young men remain for company, and beguile 
the time and warn off intruders by playing on a rude wooden musical instrument. 
For the first two days no food is allowed the youth but blood from the arms of his friends. 
This is caught in a wooden bowl, and the novice, kneeling down with his hands be- 
hind his back, laps it up like a dog. After a time some old_ men approach, and, be- 
ing treated with abusive epithets, engage in a mock a with the attendant youths. 
They are driven off, but return and all join ina friendly dance. The noviciate ends 
with the smoking ceremony, to witness which the community turns out e” masse. 
The youth, with one of his companions, stands or sits on a heap of green fuchsia 
boughs, laid over some dry grass or sticks. The youths are loosely wrapped in rugs, 
which cover the whole p2rson but the head. When the fuel is ignited a dense cloud 
of smoke envelops and blackens the parts beneath the rugs. When these are suffi- 
ciently ‘‘cured”’ the rugs are raised so as to subject the face to the same process. 
Afterwards the hair of the head is cut short, and that of the face is carefully pulled 
out. The whole body is then smeared with a mixture of red ochre and emu fat, and 
the youth becomes a man. He receives presents from his friends, and is allowed to 
choose a wife, who is usually the one to whom he was betrothed in childhood by his 

rents. 
PiThe second paper to which we refer is by Mr. A. W. Howitt, on the beliefs of some 
aboriginal tribes of southeastern Australia. It is a common idea with these tribes 
that the earth is a flat surface surmounted by a solid vault. Beyond this vault is the 
land of spirits or the ‘‘ gum-tree country,’ as they call it, a region having much the 
same character as the earth. The firmament is supported by wooden props, which 
have to be renewed from time totime, else they will rot and let the ‘‘sky fall” in a real 
sense. A man living at the further end of the earth has the matter in charge. Every 
person is supposed to have a soul, which can leave the body and roam at will, even 
to the border of ghostland. It can communicate with other spirits, living or dead, 
of which ability the experiences of dreams are a convincing proof. An ordinary 
spirit cannot before death visit the ‘‘ gum-tree country,” but a wizard can ascend be- 
yond the sky and hold converse even with the Supreme Spirit himse‘f. When a per- 
son dies his soul hastens westward until it falls off the earth into the region of the 
setting sun, whence it climbs up the sky to ghostland. The wizard sometimes suc- 
ceeds in overtaking the fleeing spirit and forcing it to return while the body is still 
breathing. The souls of the departed are not confined to the upper world, but may 
revisit their former haunts, where they are regarded with more or less apprehension. 
We have hinted that these tribes believe in a Great Spirit. He is supposed to have 
formerly lived on the earth, and to have taught the tribes all the arts and ceremonies 
with which they are now conversant. He ascended to heaven in a violent tempest, 
where he sits observant of the deeds of men below. Any infraction of his ordinances 
is punished by sickness or death. 


Central and northeastern Asia, with their shifting populations, is a region whence 
have sprung some of the most important race-movemen :: « listcry, yer 
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formation regarding both the land and the people has hitherto been hard to procure. 
Within a few years much has been done to clear up this obscurity, for which service 
we are largely indebted to the indefatigable labors of Mr. H. H. Howarth. The 
latest contribution from his pen is the sixth of a series of papers on ‘The Northern 
Frontiers of China,’”’ which we find in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
October. Mr. Howarth’s plan is to construct a history of the different races that 
have occupied central Asia since the earliest times. To lay out in proper order the 
almost hopelessly tangled annals of these restless and numerously subdivided popu- 
lations is a difficult task, and the success of the work depends much upon the man- 
ner in which it is undertaken. 

The writer proposes to begin with the latest movements of race, and thence to feel 
his way back to more primitive times. The narrative commences, then, with the con- 
quest of China by Manchus in the 17th century. These are traced back to the Kin 
or Golden Tartars of the 12th century, who at the time of the Mongol conquest under 
Chinghis Khan, occupied the six northern provinces of China. The descent of this 
people from the Moho, the ancient inhabitants of Manchuria, and their history from 
the time they achieved their independence of the Khitans, is next described. The 
empire of the Kara Khitai, which arose in the 12th century, and included most of the 
Turkish tribes north of the Jaxartes, forms the subject of another article. 

The paper before us is devoted to the history of the Kingdom of Tangut, or Hia, 
as it was called by the Chinese, from its rise in the 1oth century to its overthrow by 
the Mongols in the 12th. 

The same number contains several other papers, of which we will make brief men- 
tion of two. Mr. Edward Thomas writes of the Rivers of the Vedas and how the 
Aryans entered India. It is generally agreed that the ancestors of the Hindus came 
into India from the northwest; and, since there are only a few gates in the mountain 
wall encircling that part of the land, it is worth while to inquire whether the earliest 
records of this people give us any information regarding the particular avenues 
through which the immigrants came. We find in the Rig-Veda numerous allusions 
to the rivers with which the first settlers were familiar; most of these, being easily 
identified, afford evidence of the region occupied. Of the streams mentioned, the 
Saraswatiand the western affluents of the Indus bound eastward and westward the land 
known to the Vedic poets. The latter streams flow through the Khyber, Kurrum, 
and Gomal passes, which at the present day are the chief routes of commerce between 
India and the countries west of the Indus. 

From these and other indications the writer infers that the Aryans descended from 
the Oxus valley by the passes in the vicinity of Herat, and thence, pressed onward 
by the Iranians, slowly made their way, through the passes named, into India. A 
curious reminiscence of their earlier home is found in the Sapta Sindhu or Seven 
Rivers, a title by which the Panjab was known, though only five streams are of suf- 
ficient importance to deserve distinction. This is exp weer | as an effort on their part 
to preserve a local designation familiar to them when living on the head-waters of 
the Oxus. 

Mr. Arthur Lillie writes on the Buddhism of Ceylon, and seeks to controvert cer- 
tain views of Buddha’s teachings which have been generally accepted by scholars, 
and particularly set forth in the writings of Dr. Rhys Davids. These are that the 
sage taught atheism and the annihilation of the soul at death. ‘The first charge he 
rebuts by citing passages from a collection of Sutras, dating, according to Dr. Davids, 
from the fourth century B. C., in which Buddha describes to certain Brahman 
inquirers the true way to become united with Brahma. As to the second charge, 
founded upon Buddha’s reputed declaration that there is neither conscious nor uncon- 
scious existence after death, nor any state intermediate between the two, Mr. Lillie 
points out that in the same Sutra the master declares those Brahmans to be in error 
who teach the annihilation of the soul. The explanation of these contradictory state- 
ments is, in the writer’s view, that they were never uttered by Buddha, but were the 
inventions of a later, dialectic age, when it was the fashion to dispute every position 
taken by the Brahmans. Mr. Davids’ representation of the doctrine of Mirvana, 
which is, that at death the individual is annihilated, but his deeds survive to beeome 
the inheritance of some new individual, is also pronounced incorrect, and passages 
are cited in proof. These conflicting views of the teachings of Buddha, for each of 
which proof texts may be quoted, show that his religion has passed through stages 
of growth, and that it is not an easy task to so sift its surviving records as to author- 
itatively decide which doctrines are primitive and which have been grafted in from a 
foreign stock. When all the materials, now in process of translation, are before us 
we may be in a better condition to settle contested points. 
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The same journal for January, 1884, contains two other papers of interest to students 
of India. The first is by William Simpson, on Pujahs in the Sutlej Valley. The 
writer spent several wee of the summer of 1860 in the village of Chini, among the 
Himalayas, about two hundred miles east of Simla, where he had a good opportunity 
to witness the religious ceremonies of the simple country folk. Each hamlet has a 
little temple, which is the best structure of the place, and in which is a representa- 
tion of some divinity — usually the bloody —_ Kali. There op oe to be no 
priesthood in this region, but the rites of worship are performed directly by the 
villagers. ‘These consist chiefly of bathing with water the face—i. ¢., the mask 
representing it—of the Devi every morning; the sacrificing of kids, whose blood is 
dashed upon the walls of the temple, and whose flesh is afterwards consumed by the 
worshippers; and the procession when the goddess is taken out for an airing or to 

y visits to some neighboring shrine. The interesting feature of these ceremonies 
is their seemingly antiquated character. The last, in which the Devi is carried on a 
sort of litter upon the shoulders of men, appears to represent the car festival, modi- 
fied by the nature of the country, which was once celebrated quite generally in India, 
but is now associated chiefly with the service of Jagganath, at Puri. We fae from 
the Chinese pilgrim Fah-Hian that in his time the custom was observed not only in 
India, but by Buddhists beyond the Himalayas. It would not be surprising if a 
better acquaintance with the more secluded villages of these mountains should reveal 
a good many usages which were introduced ages ago from India, and have been pre- 
served from decay by that very seclusion. In connection with the car-festival was a 
mock fight with walnuts and pine cones, of which the writer, being ignorant of the 
language, could discover no explanation. 

The second paper by Mr. Robert Sewell, reports the important discovery of three 
very ancient temples in southern India. They are found at Conjeveram, a modern 
corruption of Kanchipura, the ancient capital of the Pallava dynasty, which reigned 
for an uncertain, but long, period to the 11th century, when it was overthrown by a 
——s power. ‘The Pallava kings were noted in early times for the magnificent 
sculptures and temples produced in their reigns. The style of architecture of the 
temples hitherto known in southern India is pretty uniform, and dates from about 
the 11th century. The pattern of the temples just discovered is of an entirely differ- 
ent and more ancient style, reminding one of the old cave temples, of which there 
are some remarkable examples near by at Mahavallipur. This striking resemblance 
between the two sorts of buildings, raises the question whether they may not be 
nearly or quite contemporaneous. If this be true, we have found some temples older 
by several centuries than any hitherto known in India. 


LINGUISTIC NOTES. 
By A. S. GATSCHET. 


ABORIGINAL LITERATURE. Innumerable books on Indian history, habits and cus- 
toms, present condition, etc., have been composed by whites, but how many by the 
Indians themselves? An answer to this query is given by a new publication of the 
indefatigable worker on the aboriginal field, Dr. D. G. Brinton, entitled, Adoriginal 
American Authors and their productions; especially those in the native languages. A 
Chapter in the History of Literature. Philadelphia, 1883, 8vo., 63 pages. Since the 
Indians were originally unacquainted with the art of writing and composition, the 
white race has a large part in the productions enumerated by the author, and many 
of these books were written by mixed-bloods. Nevertheless, the original literary 
productions are very creditable to the ingenuity of the Indian, especially to his oratory 
powers. Mexico and Peru have furnished the largest number of aboriginal authors. 
Father Motolinia, one of the earliest missionaries to Mexico, testified to the readiness 
with which the natives acquired both Spanish and Latin, and adds that, in the latter 
tongue, they became skilled grammarians, and wrote both verse and prose with com- 
mendable accuracy (oraciones largas y bien autorizadas, y versos exametros y penta- 
metros). Among the better known names are those of Don Fernando de Alva 
Ixtlilxochitl, Fernando de Alvarado Tezozomoc, Juan Bautista de Tomar, Don Antonio 
Pimentel, Diego Munoz Camargo, Don Pedro Ponce and San Anton Munon Chimal- 


pain. 
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ALE-UTIAN. In 1846 the Russian priest Ivan Veniaminoff published a sketch of the 
Ale-utian language, which, even at present, is almost the only manual accessible for 
the study of this northern language. Although the author was not a philosophically 
trained linguist, his statements are given with precision and accuracy. His results 
were presented in the language of actual science by Prof. V. Henry, professor at 
Lille, France, in two numbers of the “ Revue de Linguistique,” of Paris (1878-1879), 
who had previously published his studies on the Innok or Eskimo in the same peri- 
odical (1877). The verb is exceedingly rich in tenses, voices and moods, and the 
language is interesting in almost every other respect as well. 


CrEEK LireRATURE. Among the recent publications in Indian languages is a 
translation of the two epistles of Paul to the Corinthians, made by Mrs. A. E. W. 
Robertson, for many years a teacher at the Tallahassee Indian school, into the Creek 
or Maskoki language. It is published by the American Bible Society in New York, 
1883; 16mo., 67 pages, under the title: Coku enhvtecesku suhokkolat tepakat vpastel 
Pal Kvlenrvilke ohtotvte. Before this, the gifted author has translated, with the aid 
of natives, many other portions of the Bible into the same language. 


Maya Diatects. Of the numerous dialects of the Maya family of dialects but few 
have been investigated thoroughly. The best known are: (1.) The Maya proper, 
spoken in the peninsula of Yucatan. (2.) The Kiche; and (3.) The Kachique]. Those 
who have labored the most for acquainting scientists with the Maya dialects were 
Dr. H. C. Berendt, Squier and Don Pio Perez, in this century, and the Spanish mis- 
sionaries in former centuries. During a five years’ stay in Guatemala, Mr. Otto 
Stoll, a physician of Zurich, Switzerland, has made extensive studies of several Maya 
dialects, especially those of western Guatemala, and has just published his results in 
an octavo pamphlet: ‘‘Zur Ethnographie der Republic Guatemala.” Zurich, 1884. 
(Druck von Orell, Fussli& Co.) 180 pages and linguistic map. In his division of 
the Maya stock into dialects he differs somewhat from Dr. Berendt, and gives his 
reasons for doing so. Ina comparative vocabulary he presents over 600 words in 
seventeen Maya dialects. Maya languages are spoken in the largest portion of that 
southern republic. The om ge spoken there which are not Maya, belong either 
to the Aztec or Caribe stock, and besides there is Sinca and Populuca, the latter 
belonging to the Mije family. 


Costa RICAN LANGUAGES. We have received the first 52 pages of a very import- 
ant publication on the above subject, entitled: Apuntes lexicografiicos de las lenguas 
y dialectos de los Indios de Costa Rica, por Bernardo Augusto Thiel (bishop at San 
Jose de Costa Rica). 8vo. 1882. Imprenta Nacional, San Jose. The portion before 
us is arranged with the Spanish terms standing first and reaches down to the letter P. 
It embraces the dialects oi the Talamancas, Bribri, Cabecar, Estrella, Chiripo, 
Tucurrique and Orosi, Terraba and Boruca, Guatuso. The number of words con- 
tained in these 52 pages amounts to about 2,500 and the sequel is soon expected. 


Cuiipucu. Bernard Havestadt, a Jesuit Missionary of high attainments, published 
in 1775 a manual on the language of Chili, a country which had been the field of his 
spiritual labors for many years. This publication, long since out of print, contained 
a Chilian grammar, two vocabularies, catechism with translation, musical notes giv- 
ing the melodies to his Chilian hymns, and a full diary of the author’s trips through 
the country, with appended map; was written in good ecclesiastic Latin, and bore the 
title: Chilidugu Swe Tractatus Linguae Chilensis. As Heckewelder once extolled 
the Delaware, so does Havestadt praise in a encomiums his favorite Chilidugu 
(dugu means /anguage) in the following unmistakable terms: ‘Although this lan- 

uage is spoken by barbarians, it is by no means barbarous in itself; and as much as 
ie Andes exceed other mountains in height, so much does Chilian excel other tongues. 
Whosoever knows Chilian, will despise all other languages as being far below it, as 
being full of superfluities and other defects (Preface).”" The phonetic system pos- 
sesses, according to Havestadt, forty articulations, and is of easy and harmonious 
utterance. The inflection seems to be of remarkable simplicity and phonetic regu- 
larity; the verb has five tenses, an affirmative and a negative form, a passive voice 
and a dual exists in the verb, pronoun and noun. Inthe noun the author has dis- 
covered the six cases of Latin, but on examining his paradigm, we find that accusa- 
tive does not differ from his nominative case. The verb possesses a compound 
objective conjugation, commonly called ‘transiciones.” In phonetics, the similarity 
of Chilidugu with the Peruvian dialects of Quichhua and Aimara is striking. Dr. 
Julius Platzmann has recently reproduced the two volumes, which are highly import- 
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ant for the study of American linguistics, in a splendid fac-simile edition, printed and 
published by B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, and ethnographers as well as geographers will 
find it a special treat to study the quaint old map of the Padre, reproduced by photo- 
type, and appended to the circumstantial diary of his voyages along and within the high- 
towering range of the Andes. 


HinpusTaN1 GRAMMAR.— Among the noteworthy papers contained in the Revue 
de Linguistiqgue (Paris, Maisonneurve & Co.) of 1883, is an-elementary treatise on 
the Hindustani language, which is spoken throughout the wide plains extending 
from the Himalaya ridge to the Vindhya mountains, and from Bengal to Sindh and the 
Panjab. ‘This language is derived from Sanscrit, is spoken by sixty millions of 
people, and subdivides itself in two main branches, the Occidental and the Oriental 
Hindustani (or Hindi, widu), which again form numerous sub-dialects. One of the 
editors of the Revue, Professor Julien Vinson, has composed a grammatical sketch of 
it (Revue de L.) page 250-324), mainly phonetic and morphological, by availing him- 
self of the existing grammars of Garcin de Tassy (1829), Dr. R. Hoernle (1880), 
Rev. Kellogg (1876), and prefacing it with a useful apercu of the three principal lin- 
guistic families of India, and their numerous dialects. Instead of presenting a dry 
account of linguistic facts piled upon each other, Vinson has illustrated the language 
through the principles of linguistic science, pointing at the origin of forms and their 
historic development, so that even readers, who feel little interest in Asiatic lan- 
guages, can form an accurate idea of the general principles upon which Hindustani 
and the modern languages of northern India are built up. Other articles of the 
Revue enlarge upon Basque grammar, etymology and literature; upon two prefixes in 
French; upon the Gascon-French vernacular; upon a Creole dialect, and a palatal 
sound in Sanscrit. 


PANJABI LITERATURE. — Captain R. C. Temple, Bengal Staff Corps, and Canton- 
ment Magistrate at Ambula in the Panjab, India, is composing a treatise on the origin 
and meaning of the Hindu and Mohammedan proper names of persons, many of 
which are of a rather drastic character, and have often been noticed as ‘ opprobrious 
names ’”’ in learned journals. The book will appear under the title: ‘‘A dissertation 


on the proper names of Panjadis.”’ Another publication, perhaps of more general 
interest to the linguists, are the ‘‘Legends “so Panjab,” published by the same 
I 


author, in monthly numbers, from August, 3- These are the stories and legends 
preserved in the memories of the wandering bards of that section, given in the original 
text, with translation and notes. Many of them are of high antiquity, referring to 
the history of the Aryan and non-Aryan population of northern India; others appear, 
in other forms, in the old Sanscrit literature. Both publications can be pe seer 
through Messrs. Trubner & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 


KEANE ON THE Botocupos. The Botocudo Indians, also called Aimores, Nkra- 
kmun, are now mainly confined betWeen Rio Pardo and Rio Doce of the eastérn coast 
of Brazil (15 deg. 20 min. S. or but formerly roamed also over the province of 
Espiritu Santo and reached inland to the headwaters of the Rio Grande (Belmonte). 
In the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, London, November, 1883, A. E. 
Keane has published an anthropological and ethnographical sketch on this people (15 
pages) chiefly following the earlier authors and adding a chapter on Craniometry from 
recent sources. A short notice on the Botocudo language proves the existence of 
many dialects and gives some interesting specimens of the formation of compound 
nouns, 


RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


The Museum of the Archaeological Society of Athens has recently acquired a pair 
of stone Aa/teres discovered at Corinth. ‘These were weights held in the hand to as- 
sist in the long jump. They are known to have been of various shapes, from their 
representations in vase-paintings and elsewhere; but these resemble huge almond 
stones, about eight inches long. On one side a hole is sunk large enough to contain 
the four fingers of the hand, and in the other a smaller one for the thumb, communi- 
cating with the depression for the fingers. The weight of each is given as 2,018 
grammes; but one was found in the excavations at Olympia of more than twice that 
weight. Pausanias (V. 26, 3.), describes something very similar in the hands of a 
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statue at Olympia, consecrated by Micythus, the slave and successor of Anaxilaus of 
Rhegium, (Hct vii, 170), in the first half of the fifth century B. C. From the vase- 

intings the attitude of the leaper is shown to have been this: He stretched out 
his hands in front of him, one of the Aaseres in each, then bent his knees, and 
then at the same moment straightened his legs and brought his arms backwards. 
The number of feet covered by these leaps is somethimg incredible, though attested 
by many writers of antiquity. According to these 50 feet was not uncommon, while 
Chionis passed 52, and Phayllus of Croton, 55 feet. This was a standing leap; but 
our athletes scarcely reach half that distance with all the advantages of a run to give 
them impetus. 


EXCAVATIONS IN TUNIS.— The archaeologists, Reinach and Babelon, whose depart- 
ure from France to Tunis, has already been announced, have been making investiga- 
tions in the lands of Meninx in the southwest extremity of the Lesser Syrtis, and 
upon the adjacent mainland. On the island several life-size statues of red and violet 
marble, together with mosaics and interesting architectonic ornaments have been dis- 
covered and photographed, but the expectations of inscriptions have not been realized. 
On the opposite coast the greater part of a forum has been excavated where about 
twenty inscriptions, three life-size statues and a beautiful head have rewarded their 
labors. 

A LEAD STATUETTE.— A remarkable statuette of lead, representing a Mercury with 
winged feet, has been dug up at Marzabotta in the Romagna. Prof. Brizio describes 
it as a pretty exact replica in miniature of the Doryphorus of Polyclitus. Statuettes 
of lead are exceedingly rare. Not a piece of this kind is to be found in the collections 
of Naples, Rome, or Florence. Bologna has two, but of coarse workmanship, while 
the Mercury of Marzabotta is of a high order of technical execution. It is thought 
to have served as a model for bronze casting. 


DISCOVERY OF A NEW PICTURE BY DURER.— At a recent London auction a Theo- 
critus of the editio princeps was knocked down at £15. It was described in the 
catalogue as having on the first page ‘a erp J drawn landscape in colors.” But 
this picture turns out to give the book ten-fold value, for it is the handiwork of Albert 
Durer. It is inscribed, as the buyer was first to notice, with the words: ‘Albertus 
Durerus, Noricus, fecit in honorem Bilibaldi Pirkeymerii,.amici sui optimi, 1524.” 

: a. 


W. M. F. Petrie has been engaged by the President and Committee of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund to superintend the excavations this year in the Delta. Work has 
been begun at Zoan or Tanis. 
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THE MuNsEEs. ‘This name was found on the early maps, near the headwaters of 
the Ohio River. It is that of a tribe that has been associated with the Delawares. 
This tribe was removed from New York to Indiana, and from Indiana to Green Bay, 
-and from Green Bay to the west of the Mississippi. They began to decline from the 
year 1848, as the Delawares were unwilling that they should reside on their land, but 
they afterwaad dwelt upon the lands of the Wyandots. They secured a tract of four 
sections from the Delawares, but sold it in 1857, and were confederated with the 
Chippewas in 1860, but are hardly recognizable at the present time asa separate 
tribe. 

Samson OccuM, was an Indian converted in a boy’s school, kept by Rev. Eleazar 
Wheelock, in Lebanon, Connecticut. He became an effective preacher. Dr. Wheel- 
ock became the founder of Dartmouth college. Occum was a success. He went to 
England, and:created a sensation. He preached so effectually that George the Third, 
Se a £200, and the Earl of Dartmouth £50. About £10,000 pounds was 
raised in all. 


IN the proceedings of the New Jersey Historical society, for 1883, there is a sketch 
of the migrations of a band of the Delawares, which has some interest. This band 
migrated from New Jersey to New York, in 1802, from there to the Fox River, near 
Green Bay, in Wisconsin, in 1824, and from this section to the Delaware lands, on the 
Missouri River, near Ft. Leavenworth, in 1840. 

THE GAYHEAD INDIANS.— The wreck of the City of Columbus, has called atten- 
tion to the Gayhead Indians. There were originally thirteen tribes of Indians in 
Massachusetts, viz.: Chappeguiddick, Gay Head, Mashpee, Herring Pond, Natick, 
ne Troy, Grafton, Dudley, Yarmouth, Dartmouth, Tumpum and Deep Bot- 
tribes. 
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The Edwards Papers; being a portion of the letters, papers and manuscripts of 
NINIAN Epwarvs. Presented to the Chicago Historical Society, Oct. 16, 1883, 
by his son, Ninian Wirt Edwards, Ex-Attorney General of the state of Illinois. 
Edited by E. B. Washburne; Chicago, Fergus Printing Co., 1884. 


The early history of Illinois forms a very interesting part of American history, 
for it embraces nearly all of the Interior, and is closely connected with the course of 
events which have occurred throughout the continent. 

Governor Edwards was governor of the territory before it became a state. The 
letters which were written to him, and which have been puolished in a superb form, 
bring up the incidents of the territorial times, and so illuminate a page which has 
been, heretofore, quite obscure. 

A scenic procession ee before us. Personal biography, political history, social 
life, local events, are all reviewed, making the times very vivid. The period dwelt 
upon is that which elapsed from 1811 to 1833. peg Be period nearly all 
the extensive exploration trips into the jar west such as wis, and Clark’s, and 
Long’s, were taken. During this period the great region, which was originally 
embraced in the province of the Northwest Territory was first divided into counties 
and then into states, the counties, being, in some cases, as large as states. During 
this same period, the settlement and admission of several states occurred, such as 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, and Missouri. During 
this period occurred the removal of many of the Indian tribes from their original 
possessions to reservations west of the Missouri river, viz.: the Miamis, of Indiana; 
the Kickapoos and Pottawottamies, of Michigan; the Illinois, of Illinois; the Sauks, and 
Foxes and Winnebagos, of Wisconsin. There were two wars during the time, the 
war of 1812, and the Blackhawk war. No period was more important or had so much 
influence over the destiny of the Interior as this. The transition between the 
Revolutionary war and the war of 1812, resulted in the removal of Indian tribes from 


Ohio, and the settlement of that state, but the transition from the war of 1812, to the 
Mexican war of 1849, including the Black Hawk war, resulted in the occupation of 
seven other states. The letters which are published may be regarded as original 
documents. It is fortunate that they are rescued from all calamity and mishaps, by 
being published. Many documents like these have been destroyed by fire or lost 
through carelessness. 

The Chicago Historical Society has done a ee work in collecting them, the ar- 


ranging and compiling has been well done, and the notes by Mr. Washburne illum- 
inate the events and are very valuable. The expense of the publication has been 
generously met by one of Chicago’s merchant princes, Marshall Field. The mechanical 
execution has been done by the Fergus Printing Co. All, together, they have produced 
a splendid volume, and one which reflects honor upon the society and the gentle- 
men who have so faithfully and generously put their hands to the work of preparing 
and publishing. 


Biographical Ske ch of Enoch Long, on Illinois Pioneer, by HARVEY REID. Chi- 
cago, Fergus Printing Co., 1884. 


The second volume of the Chicago Historical Society’s collections is a thin octavo 
printed in the same style and type with the third. Mr. Enoch Long was a brother ot 
the Major, George W. Long, the celebrated explorer. There was nothing remarkable 
about his life, and the sketch fails to bring out anything of the history of the times in 
which he lived. Opportunities for this were numerous, as the period covered by his 
life was an important one. Tl:e lead mines of Wisconsin, the slavery excitement at 
Alton, and the railroad and steamboat history of Illinois, all might have been pro 
erly dwelt upon at some length and the facts connected with them brought out, ie 
Mr. Long was in the midst of all these scenes. 

A biographer who has breadth of thought and extensive reading enough to have 
treated on these topics, would certainly have made the sketch more useful to the pub- 
lic. If o poets life of a good man is worthy of being made the subject of a single 
volume of the historical collections, the theme is well chosen, but this we hardly con- 
sider the province of history. 

The treatment of the subject, should, at least, have been broader. 
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History of the Minnesrta Valley, by Rev. Epwarp D. NeiL, and History of the 
Stoux Massacre, by CHAS. S. BYRANT. Minneapolis NorthStar Publishing Co., 
1882. 


Turning now from this region, we find a valuable history of the Minnesota Valley, 
prepared E Rev. Edward G. Neil, and published by the North Star Publishing Co. 

A superb quarto, containing 1,016 pages. Dr. Neil begins with the early explorers 
such as N icolet, Groselliers, Menard, Jolliet and Perrot, La Salle, and Duluth, Hen- 
nepin, La Hontan, Le Seuer, D’Iberville, who visited this regiou between the years 
1635 and 1763. He then gives descriptions of the explorations by Jonathan Carver, 
Lieut. Z. M. Pike, Major S. H. Long, and Thomas Douglass, the Earl of Selkirk, 
covering the period between 1763 and 1836. Occurrences in the vicinity of Fort 
Snelling and description of the Indian tribes and missions of Minnesota follows 
this (1836 to 1849). Minnesota, from its organization as a territory to its admission 
asa state from (1849 to 1858) comes next. The pioneer history of the different 
counties of the Minnesota valley follows the general history, and occupies the largest 
part of the volume, filling nearly 900 pages. 

It is fortunate that Minnesota has so able an historian as Edward D. Neil 
and that the publishers of local history in the state have been able to secure 
his services. Local histories elsewhere have been published in such an exaspes- 
ating manner as to be a source of disgust, and in fact so as to make the books a 
travesty on history. The work here, however, has been honestly and faithfully done, 
and shows that a commendable state of pride and an honest disposition to give an 
equivalent for the money received have ruled the publication of this volume. Every- 
thing about the book indicates this. The volume is one of the most valuable of all 
the state and county histories which we have seen, and we take pleasure in com- 
mending it in all respects. 


Oregon, the Struggie for Possession, by WILLIAM BARROWS. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press. Cambridge, Mass., 1884. 


The history of Oregon next engages our attention. In 1697, Spain claimed as her 
share of North American on the basis of discovery by De Soto, all the region between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, which was. situated south of the latitude of Charleston, Caro- 
lina, embracing also the region from the heads of the Arkansas, and extending to the 
mouth of the Columbia. This embraced the region now called Oregon as well as 
Washington Territory. France was only second to Spain in the extent of her claims. 
Her territory reached from the Hudson Bay to the Red River at the north and down 
the rivers to the mouth of the Ohio, including the Alleghanies and the St. Lawrence. 
England was shut into a small part of the Atlantic coast. England, however, suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of nearly the whole territory. 

This was the - which was founded upon the discoveries; one hundred years later 
the case is entirely different. Spain has withdrawn her claims to the northwest coast, and 
has fixed her boundary on the north line of California. France, also, has yielded up 
her claims. In 1763 she surrendered her possessions east of the Mississippi to 
England, and her possessions west of the Mississippi to Spain. England claims 
the moiety of the territory. Another change takes place, Napoleon recovers from 
Spain the western half of ancient Louisiana, including Oregon, and in 1812 disposes 
dt Ge claims to the United States. 

The territory was brought very late into the possession of the United States. There 
was a long struggle over it, even after the purchase; as England claimed this 
part of the northwest coast. The Hudson’s Bay Company were the first occu- 
pants of the region, and their policy was to keep all this new territory, including 
what is now embraced in the bounds of Idaho, Montana, Washington Territory and 
Oregon, in a wild state, where trapping and hunting might be continued. The 
boundary line of the British possessions was not established, and this company 
claimed the whole region as belonging to England. It is worthy of remark that two 
missionaries and their wives, Rev. Dr. Whitman and H. H. Spaulding, were the 
means of rescuing the region from the grasp of this company, and by the occupation 
of Oregon, saved it all to the Union. The personal incidents and exploits of Dr. 
Whitman in his efforts to rescue the territory, are here narrated. It is a chapter in 
American history which has never been given in so compact a form. The author is 
well fitted to accomplish the task, as he was well acquainted with Dr. Whitman and 
familiar with the incidents. 

There is, to be sure, considerable repetition in the matter, and a lack of critical 
and close editing of the contents, but the familiarity of the author with the persons 
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and incidents, and his admiration of these pioneer missionaries has thrown a charm 
over the volume which atones for all deficiencies. 

His enthusiasm over the event is great, although he is inclined to ring out the 
changes, and to make the most of the incident, even at the risk of repetition. 

Our readers will find the description of the early migrations to Oregon and the re- 
sistance of the Hudson’s Bay Company to the settlement, worthy of attention, for it 
brings out a chapter of American history, concerning which very liitle is known. 

The northwest coast, including the territories of Tdaho, Montana and Washington, 
as well as Oregon, may be said to have been saved by the Missionaries. 


Among the Alaskians; by JULIA MCNAIR WRIGHT, Philadelphia. Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, 1334 Chestnut Street, 1783. 


The book is a very interesting one and well worthy of perusal, as it gives the early 
history of that region to which so much attention has been given. 

The Alaska purchase is proving to be a wise and profitable one. Other histories of 
Alaska have proved this — the one by Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, among them. For 
interest in description, and for richness in information, the last, by Mrs. Julia Mc- 
Nair Wright, is perhaps the best. The Presbyterian Board of Publication, has given 
the book much attractiveness, both in the style and binding, in the printing, and in 
the illustrations. The authoress’s style is well known and is of itself a sufficient com- 
mendation. 


World Life or Comparative Geology, by ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL. D. Second 
edition. S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 1883. 642 pages. 

‘**The materialization ot astronomy.”’ Such is the phrase, which properly expresses 
the subject to which Prof. Winchell has addressed himself. The title, * World Life,’’ 
does not quite express it, for this life is immaterial. The title ‘‘ Comparative Geology,” 
is still farther from the mark, for this refers only tothe material of this world; but 
the term which we have used expresses both thoughts, and depicts the cosmic 
life, as affecting world stuff. 

‘There are laws of astronomy which are made known by this materialization. The 
laws of geology, or rather of geogony, are affected by it also. But the materialization is 
a department by itself. Cosmic dust is the term which Prof. Winchell uses; this is 
also an expressive phrase. Facts have been rapidly accumulating concerning this 
world stuff, and a book was needed, which should gather these facts into a com 
form, and so make known to the public what had been known only to the specialists. 
The author has, therefore, done a good work in selecting the prominent points in the 
studies, which have been followed by others, and presenting them in so clear and 
comprehensive a form. 

The extra ‘‘Mundane Spheres,” concerning which astronomy treats, are here 
arrayed in their order, and shown to be under one general law of creative nature. 
Meteors, comets, nebulae, are the atoms which compose the cosmic dust. Nebular 
rotation, annulation, spheration, are the processes through which this world stuff 
passes. It is an interesting subject, the only fault which we have to find with the 
treatment of it is that the author did not call attention to the wisdom of God in this 
process, as there are such grand opportunities for displaying the power and wisdom 
of God in this line of thought. 

The book is divided into tour parts: I, World Stuff; II, Planetology; III, General 
Cosmogony; ILI, The Cosmogonic Doctrine. Under the first head the process of 
world-making is referred to, under the second, planetary decay is mentioned; under 
the third, incipient stellation. The fourth part merely refers to the development of 
thought, including the atom theory of the Greeks, the vortical theory of Descartes 
and Swedenborg, the cosmogonic theory of Kant, and the views of Herschell and 
modern astronomers. 

The author adopts the Lapeaces theory, and carries it through with great stretch of 
imagination, weaving into it as warp and woof the various facts of modern astronomy. 

The facts are: first, the motions of the heavenly bodies; second, the material of the 
planets, sun, moonand other bodies; third, the nebular phenomena. With the theory 
he explains the facts, and endeavors to prove the process of world-making. The theory 
may be true, and God’s process may have been such as is here recognized and illus- 
trated. Yet, there may be other laws and other processes, which future discoveries 
will reveal. For the present, the theory satisfies. We are not disposed to deny it. 
Prof. Winchell does not advocate an irreverent materialism, or deny the doctrine of 
creation amid evolution. His book may assist us in taking the step which some will 
take, using the doctrine of evolution to recognize more of the Divine power and glory 
in the process of creation. 
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‘Lhe work will doubtless be read with great interest, and is worthy of wide circu- 

lation. Mr. S. C. Griggs, the publisher, has given to the book the attractiveness 

which he is accustomed to give toall his publications. 

Where did Life Begin? by G. HILTON ScCRIBNER. Published by Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 18383. 64 pages. 

The process of world making has been treated by Prof. Winchell, but the process of 
world inhabiting is now treated by another author, Mr. G. H. Scribner. ‘The theory 
of this author is, that the process of world making had been finished, and now world 
cooling begins. ‘The first place of cooling and incrustating, is at the poles. Here he 
believes, began the process of world-inhabiting, plant life and animal life having their 
incipiency at the poles. There are six points in his theory; first, the polar belts con- 
tained the first signs of life, as they contained the first incrustations; second, the polar 
belts became frigid, life departed, the equatorial belts at.last, became suited to the 
animal creation; third the process of world inhabiting went on by migration, from 

lar to equatorial regions; fourth, the lines of migration were along the corrugations, 
ound in the earth’s surface, the channels where the seas are and in the deep valleys 
of the continents; fifth, the skeletons and remains of the tropical fauna and flora, 
found in the arctic regions, show what effect the world cooling has had already; sixth, 
the similarity between the types of life here discovered and those still existing in the 
tropical region show the direction which life emigrated; seventh, ‘‘ Earth’s wrinkled 
crust shows to us the beginning of life and our own age gives to us plain indications 
of its ending.” 

Excursions of an Evolutionist, by JOHN FIsKE. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., the Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1884. 379 pages. 

The arrival of man is the point at which Prof. Fisk takes up the clue. The world 
has been made and has been inhabited. Prof. Winchell and Mr. Scribner have 
shown exactly how this has been done. Prof. Fisk is now to show exactly how the 
world has been developing. Evolution furnishes the key to him also. It is marvel- 
ous how many things this theory helps to explain. Prof. Fisk is not confined to any 
one science, but he draws his facts from all sciences, as is becoming when man is in- 
troduced. He first treats of geology, shows how Croll’s theory explains the pro- 
cess of world-making and world-cooling. He next draws from philology, and shows 
how the same evolution theory accounts for the world speaking. He then draws 
from sociology and shows hew it accounts for the world’s thinking. He then enters 
the domain of theology, and shows how the same theory accounts for all feeling. 
Thus the process is made complete. We have begun with cousmic dust and ended 
with cousmic thought. 

The theory has accounted for the whole process. If the facts have not corresponded 
with the theory throughout, so much worse for the facts. There is, to be sure, at 
the closing stages, a complication of the subject. The theory is based upon other 
theories. Croll’s theory, the Glacial theory, the Darwinian theory, Spencer’s Sociol- 
ogical theory, all of these are built up, and the theory of evolution mounted to 
the summit. Professor Fisk’s book is fragmentary, made up of essays written at 
different times, as a series of abstracts or jottings from his reading, but they are 
strung on the same thread, which is now the clue for nearly all scientists, by which 
they tread the labyrinth of creation with so much confidence. ‘These works all fur- 
nish interesting reading. There are too many assumptions in them all to be entirely 
reliable, and especially in the last book, but assumption secures confidence. 


The Golden Chersonesus, and the Way Thither, by ISABELLA L. BIRD, (Mrs. Bishop, ) 
New York. G. P. Putnam & Sons, 1883. 


The Golden Chersonesus is another name for the Malay peninsula. The interior of 
this peninsula is unexplored by Europeans. Miss Bird & made a popular contri- 
bution to the sum of knowledge of the beautiful and little traveled region. It is the 
last installment of her travels in the far east. It is written in the author’s usual 
style and is published in attractive shape. One quotation will give an idea what lake 
dwellings may have been in ancient times, though it is a description of an Animese 
town, it consists of a very large collection of river dwellings. Such primitive ram- 
shackle, shaky looking dwellings 1 have never before seen. I spent an hour among 
them and I never saw any house whose area could be more than twelve feet square, 
while many were not more than seven by six feet. These small rooms with thatched 
roofs and gridiron floors raised on posts six or eight feet above the stream are reached 
from the shore by a path a foot vile. consisting a planks tied on to posts. The river 
dwellings, I must add, are tied together with palm fibre rope. One of average size 
can be put together for eleven shillings. 













